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Nicholas Biddle at Princeton, 1799-1801 


BY THOMAS P. GOVAN* 


ICHOLAS BIDDLE, thirteen years and five months old, descended 

from the Philadelphia coach at Princeton early in May, 1799 
to begin his studies at the College of New Jersey. He felt very 
much alone as he looked across the large bare yard with its scattered 
trees in front of Nassau Hall and saw the returning students greet 
“ne another with easy familiarity after their five weeks between- 
terms vacation. His mind was busy seeking to recall facts, figures, 
grammatical rules, declensions, and tenses, as he directed his steps 
towards the frame house of the president on the northwest side 
of the college grounds to present his letter of admission and to 
take the entrance examination required of every student. 

Upon entering the house, Nicholas sat with the other newcomers 
and waited until he was called to present himself before the 
faculty. The professors and tutors were soon satisfied that he was 
qualified for entrance and assigned him to the sophomore class. 
The young boy was actually entering his second college. He had 
enrolled in the University of Pennsylvania in 1796, and would 
have received his degree in September, 1799 had not his parents 
and the University authorities decided that he was too young to 
graduate and end his formal education. For this reason he was 

* This article, in somewhat different form, will be included in the biography en- 
titled N. Biddle, Public Banker, now in preparation by Professor Govan of the His- 


tory Department of the University of the South. The research on which it is based 
was made possible through a grant-in-aid from the Library of Congress. 
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withdrawn from the University in April and was transferred to 
Princeton.’ 

The College of New Jersey when Nicholas entered was, ac. 
cording to its own statement, second to none in reputation and 
National standing, and was “the principal resort of American youth 
from the Hudson to Georgia.” Under the influence of John Wither- 
spoon, president from 1768 to 1794, the college had turned away 
from the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake to the more 
practical task of educating leaders in all fields of endeavor for 
the new nation. Dr. Witherspoon, with this end in view, broad- 
ened the curriculum by an increased emphasis upon history, 
mathematics, natural science, English composition, grammar, and 
public speaking. 

In the president’s course in moral philosophy, the empirical 
doctrines of the philosophy of common sense were substituted for 
Berkeleian idealism which had been dominant in the college 
before his time. This pragmatic point of view was in complete 
accord with the needs and desires of the Revolutionary generation, 
and was to be embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States. Witherspoon believed that scholarship had its greatest 
value in providing an effective guide to action, and that scholars 
had a special obligation to their fellow citizens and to the state. 
He accordingly took his place as one of the leaders in the conflict 
between the colonies and Great Britain, serving as a member of 
the Continental Congress and as a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Samuel Stanhope Smith, pupil, colleague, and son-in-law of 
Witherspoon, succeeded the great president in 1795, and con- 
tinued the educational policies of his predecessor. The student 
body increased to over one hundred boys during the first years of 
his administration, and the financial structure was strengthened in 
1796 by an annual grant of six hundred pounds for three years 
from the legislature of New Jersey. Most of this money was spent 
for scientific equipment and physical repairs, so that by 1799 
almost all evidence of the damage and neglect of the Revolutionary 
years was removed. 

The activities of the college centered in Nassau Hall, which 


1 University of Pennsylvania, Biographical Catalogue of the Matriculates of the 
College . . . 1749-1893, Philadelphia, 1894, p. 40; James B. Longacre and James 
Herring, eds., The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, Philadel- 
phia, 1856, Vol. IV. 
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contained the students’ quarters, the refectory, the library, and the 
classrooms. This building was flanked on the northwest and north- 
east by the houses of the two principal officers of instruction, 
President Smith and Professor John Maclean. Each of these teach- 
ers carried a very heavy schedule. President Smith taught all 
branches of belles-lettres, including composition and criticism. 
He also directed the study of moral philosophy, which consisted 
of metaphysics, natural theology, the philosophy of civil govern- 
ment, the law of nature and nations, logic, geography, history, and 
the evidences and principles of revealed religion. 

The other professorship, that of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, was equally broad. Under the supervision of Dr. 
Maclean, a Scotch physician who taught the first formal course 
in chemistry in an American college, the Princeton undergraduates 
studied the elements of speculative and practical geometry, trig- 
onometry, surveying, conic sections, algebra, natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, astronomy, and chemistry. The senior members 
of the faculty were assisted by two recent graduates, designated as 
tutors, who were in direct charge of discipline and also gave in- 
struction in Latin and Greek. 

The curriculum imposed a severe burden upon the teachers, 
but it had the great advantage of proving implicitly and without 
overt assertion the inter-relationship of all branches of human 
knowledge. Work in the classroom was supplemented by two 
debating and literary societies, the Cliosophic and the Whig, 
which played an important part not only in the life of the students 
but also in the educational process. The knowledge gained from 
formal instruction was immediately employed in the preparation of 
addresses and debates before these student organizations. The two 
societies were rivals and their relative standing was determined by 
the scholarship of their members, the number of honors obtained, 
and by the superiority of speaking on public occasions. They also 
accepted some responsibility for discipline, as when a special 
meeting of the Cliosophic Society was called “for the purpose of 
entering into such resolutions as should be adopted to prevent 
members from disturbing the peace of the college, it being in- 
timated by the faculty that unless an end be speedily put to it, the 
orders of the college would be suspended.” 

2 Minutes of Clio Hall, January 26, 1860, MSS. in Princeton University Library 


Manuscript Collection. The description of Princeton at the close of the eighteenth 
century is based on the following works: John Maclean, History of the College of 
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Nicholas Biddle was almost an ideal student for a college 
organized on this plan. He was a serious and ambitious young 
man to whom the study of the liberal arts was a practical prepara- 
tion for a legal and political career. His attitude is indicated by a 
composition on the study of the dead languages in which he 
asserted that such knowledge was of little value to those who 
planned to engage in trade. Their time could be more profitably 
spent on other subjects, while the study of Greek and Latin, in 
his opinion, should be confined to “those who intend to move ina 
higher sphere, and those who require it as doctors [and] lawyers.” 
In another paper entitled ‘“‘Advantages of a Good Education,” he 
stated in rather pompous language that a thirst for knowledge and 
a love of reading were valuable because they enabled men to 
employ their time advantageously and to avoid vice.’ 

Nicholas, as a member of the sophomore class, was assigned the 
following course of study: Xenophon, Homer, Cicero, Horace, 
Roman Antiquities, geography, English grammar and composition, 
arithmetic, and algebra. His roommate in Nassau Hall was Ar- 
thur Rose Fitzhugh, of Stafford County, Virginia, a member of the 
class of 1800 and one of the leaders in the Cliosophic Society. The 
two boys took an immediate liking to one another, and in mid-July 
Nicholas’ name was proposed for membership in his roommate's 
society. He was elected the following week and was given the name 
of Grammaticus—one who knows his letters—possibly in semi- 
ironic comment on his precocious learning. The welfare of Clio 
became the chief interest of his undergraduate life, since the col- 
lege had no other outside activities or athletics, and social affairs 
were confined largely to formal receptions at the annual com- 
mencement in September.* 

As a member of the Cliosophic Society, Nick was constantly 
chiding his fellow students for neglecting their duties. He warned 
them in speeches against the spirit of indifference which permitted 





New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1877; Varnum L. Collins, Princeton, New York, 1914; 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Princeton, 1746-1896, Princeton, 1946; George Musgrave 
Giger, “History of the Cliosophic Society,” Proceedings and Addresses at the Celebra- 
tion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of the Cliosophic Society 
. .., Philadelphia, 1865; Charles R. Williams, The Cliosophic Society, Princeton 
University .. . , Princeton, 1916. 

3 N. Biddle, “On the Study of the Dead Languages,” Biddle MSS. in the private 
collection of Nicholas B. Wainwright; “Advantages of a Good Education,” Biddle 
Family Papers, Library of Congress. 

4 Minutes of Clio Hall, July 17, 24, 1799; Arthur R. Fitzhugh to N. Biddle, No 
vember 8, 1800, Biddle Family Papers, Library of Congress. 
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the rival Whigs to gain too great a share of the college honors. Once 
he reminded them of the great trust committed to their care, which, 
in his impassioned words, was “no less than the guardianship of 
the honor, the glory, and the safety of your patroness.”” On another 
occasion he charged that it was the negligence and want of care of 
the members, their indolence and disregard of the interests of the 
society, which had caused it to decline from its golden age, and 
concluded by exhorting his hearers, “Let not those venerable fa- 
thers of our institution, who have guided us through a series of 
years and preserved our honor, be able to mourn in spirit our de- 
pravity. Let them not weep over the ruins of the institution which 
they fostered with so much care and deplore the degeneracy of Clio- 
sophians.’’® 

His tone changed only once, in September, 1800, when he de- 
livered the valedictory to the departing brothers of the senior 
class. In this speech he expressed the regret that he had not the 
eloquence of a Pericles or a Cicero to describe the many excel- 
lencies of the Cliosophic Society and the virtues of the graduating 
members. The seniors were reminded that they were severing the 
ties which bound them to the joys and mirth of youth. They were 
leaving the innocent scenes of college ‘“‘to enter on the bounteous 
oceans of the world,” and were assuming the “robes of manhood” 
with their accompanying duties and responsibilities. ‘In the pres- 
ent state of our country,” the youthful orator asserted, “there is 
an extensive field for the talents and the virtues of every dis- 
interested Patriot. With your superior advantages of improvement, 
doubt not you will one day be the statesmen and legislators of 
the country . . . for although you may be forever lost to us, though 
we never more may meet you, your country will demand your 
exertions and your minds are too noble to disobey her call.’ 

Such exhortatory addresses as these with their grandiloquent 
language were delivered on formal occasions, and, while truly 
representative of the boy’s emotional feeling concerning his be- 
loved society, cause him to sound priggish and pompous. Actually, 
the charm and dignity of manner, which were to be distinguishing 
characteristics of Biddle during his later life, were already present 
in these college years, and his fellow students accepted him as a 
complete equal in spite of his relative youth. He was elected first 

5 Cliosophian Addresses, Biddle Family Papers, Library of Congress. 


6“A Valedictory Oration on the Part of the Cliosophic Society . . . ,” Princeton 
University Library Manuscript Collection. 
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assistant to the president of the Cliosophic Society in September, 
1799, two months after he had become a member. The following 
semester he was clerk, and on July 17, 1800 he was elected presi- 
dent. Of even greater importance to Nicholas, and also as an in- 
dication of the position he held with the other members, his eldest 
brother, William S. Biddle, a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and a student of law in Philadelphia, was proposed and 
elected to Clio while visiting the younger boy at commencement 
in September, 1799.’ 

Nick’s college life, outside of studies and the Cliosophic Society, 
included infrequent dinners at the local tavern, occasional sleigh 
rides to Kingston, and calls upon the young ladies of Princeton. 
His closest friends, Richard D. Bayly and Edward Watts, of Vir- 
ginia, and Edward C. Thomas, of Maryland, usually accompanied 
him on these occasions. Little is known of the girls except the 
mention of a few names in letters: Susan, Anne “the affected,” 
Miss Voorhees, and the president’s daughter, Betsy Smith, whom 
Nicholas considered “rather wild.” Susan was the particular ob- 
ject of his attentions, and Anne of those of Edward Watts, but that 
neither boy was too serious is indicated by a comment of Watts 
after their departure from Princeton: ‘Some fool (whom I much 
expect to be J. Callaway) has spread it about that I am engaged to 
Anne & only wait the completion of my studies to fulfill the con- 
tract.’’® 

That Nicholas was well regarded by the young ladies is indi- 
cated by his being introduced on one occasion as a “smart beau” 
whose mind was highly improved. His susceptibility to charm 
caused his brother James to write in the summer of 1801, warning 
him that Miss Johannah Turner was starting towards New York 
with her family, and stating that the purpose of the letter was “‘to 
advise you, upon receipt hereof, to read some piece against Early 
Marriages, in order to strengthen yourself against the All Powerful 
charms of the All Accomplished Miss Johannah—Amen.”® 

With the girls and boys, Nick could play the part of a serious 
and mature student, but to his parents he was still a child. They 
knew that mentally he was prepared for college life, but they were 
reluctant to have him leave their home and supervision. As his 

7 Minutes of Clio Hall. 

8 Edward Watts to N. Biddle, December 8 [1802?], Biddle MSS., N. B. Wainwright. 

9 Maria Gibbon to Maria Mayo, September 26, [?], Biddle MSS., N. B. Wainwright; 


James Biddle to N. Biddle, July 7, 1801, James Biddle MSS., at Andalusia, in private 
collection of Charles J. Biddle. 
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mother wrote, “I allways was afraid of sinding a child of mine 
from home least it should lessen there attachment to there home 
and there friends. I fear it is the case as I have not recd a line or 
message from you since you went away.” His health was her con- 
stant concern. “Do my dear Child,” she cautioned, ‘‘be careful of 
your health. I wish you to consult Dr. McLane as soon as you feel 
the least indisposed -_ when you write again let me know what 
your complaints are.’ 

Nick’s father was a concerned by his son’s reluctance to 
take exercise. Charles Biddle was a powerful and robust man, 
prominent in business and politics as a man of character and prac- 
tical knowledge. He had little formal education, as he was ap- 
prenticed to a merchant at the age of fourteen, and entered upon 
a career as an Officer on a merchant ship in the Caribbean trade 
two years later. He could easily understand and sympathize with 
the ambitions of his second and third sons, Edward and James, who 
in 1801 sailed as midshipmen with Commodore Thomas Truxtun, 
but William and Nicholas, who loved reading and study more 
than games and mischief, were something of an enigma to him. His 
letters to the young Princetonian are straightforward and matter- 
of-fact, and they constantly urged the studious boy to walk or run 
whenever possible as nothing was so important as health." 

Nicholas seems to have had no real sickness or physical defect, 
but the continued emphasis upon his health indicates at least a 
delicate constitution. His eating habits may have had something to 
do with his condition. Once his mother advised him, “I am really 
sorry you cannot eat such dinners as are provided for you in col- 
ledge. I am afraid that appels & cakes etc without something solid 
may injure your stomach and put you in the same state of health 
you were in last spring[.] cant you get your washerwoman to buy 
and boil you a ham & keep in your room[?] have you had any mo- 
lasses, those two things would be good and very proper together.”” 

When the meals served in the refectory in the basement of Nas- 
sau Hall seemed to Nicholas more than he could stand, he boarded 
with Mrs. Walter Minto, widow of a professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Regardless of where he ate, he followed his 
mother’s advice to keep food in his room. His most frequent ex- 

10Hannah Biddle to N. Biddle, January 21, 1800; Sunday evening, [?], Biddle 
MSS., N. B. Wainwright. 

11 James S. Biddle, ed., Autobiography of Charles Biddle, Philadelphia, 1883; 


Charles Biddle to N. Biddle, November 13, 1800, Biddle MSS., N. B. Wainwright. 
12 Hannah Biddle to N. Biddle, Thursday, [?], Biddle MSS., N. B. Wainwright. 
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penditures were for apples, pears, almonds, cakes, eggs, and, at 
least once, molasses. The young scholar was a regular but inac- 
curate keeper of accounts. He carefully noted down the money 
given by his father and the detail of his expenditures. The only 
trouble was that the two records seldom balanced and even the 
forced manipulations of the totals proved unsuccessful. 

Nick, though careful of his money, was charitable. He fre- 
quently made notations of gifts of twenty-five cents to poor men 
and women, but, from the appearance of the account, one contribu- 
tion was not willingly made. In large, annoyed handwriting he 
made an entry, “To subscription for propagating Christianity 
among the Indians; there being a subscription in College and all 
signing, I among the rest—$3.00.”"** 

The main business of the college was not social activities, sup- 
pers in the students’ rooms, or even the support of missionaries— 
but study, and it was in this phase of the academic life that Nich- 
olas excelled. Many of his classroom compositions, dealing prin- 
cipally with history and politics, have been preserved, and, if they 
are at all typical of undergraduate work in his time, then the 
education obtained at Princeton at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was equal to that at universities today with their greatly en- 
larged faculties. 

These papers are strongly partisan, as Nicholas, like most of his 
college friends, was a Federalist. He favored a strong and wise 
government, which would secure the lives, property, and fortunes 
of its citizens, execute justice, and in time of peace be prepared for 
war. The youthful Princetonians considered the Republican party 
to be the insidious instrument of a man who looked forward at 
some future day to the absolute government of the country, and 
they wrote to one another in extravagant language of their hatred 
of Jefferson and his friend Tom Paine, saying that these two were 
‘‘paving the way for scenes similar to those that have been acted in 
France.”’** 

In such a spirit, one of Biddle’s compositions stated that repub- 
lics are in constant danger from demagogues and the armies of 
impostors. Even in America, he asserted, the “alarm of insurrec- 
tion” had already sounded in Pennsylvania; and, though these 

18 N. Biddle Expense Account, Princeton, Biddle Family Papers, Library of Con- 
ee Richard D. Bayly to N. Biddle, December 12, 1800, N. Biddle MSS., Andalusia. 


Same to same, January 1, 1802; John Stoops to N. Biddle, August 9, 1802; N. Biddle 
to Richard B. Jones, November 26, 1802, Biddle Family Papers, Library of Congress. 
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turbulent citizens were quelled by firmness of administration, 
many would have “expiated their crimes by suffering an igno- 
minious death” had not the “clemency of the exalted Washington” 
saved them from execution. The existing situation of the nation 
was precarious. ‘““True it is,” he added, “we are not in a state of 
actual hostility, we are not wading through seas of blood, the ter- 
rors of civil war are not yet arrived, but the spirit of party which 
is at present visible are ill omens of our future happiness. The 
fires of discord rage with dreadful fury, and unless extinguished 
by the wisdom of citizens may involve our country in one general 
conflagration.’’® 

The young Federalist was deeply proud of the free republican 
institutions of the United States and of their meaning for the rest 
of the world. In a paper “On the Discovery of America,” he de- 
veloped his own theory that Columbus sought a new continent to 
provide a refuge for men seeking to avoid the despotism of selfish 
princes, the religious inquisition, and the general depravity of 
Europe. The free and independent-minded men, he stated, came 
to the new world, while those who would be slaves remained be- 
hind. Later, when England tried to reimpose the old institutions, 
she was resisted and the new nation was born. The United States 
of America had thus become the sanctuary of the innocent: “It 
has opened an asylum to the unhappy European, and has ex- 
hibited to the world, a model of a constitution, the most perfect 
in existence.’’* 

Other essays prepared for the classroom and for the Cliosophic 
Society were less immediately connected with the history and poli- 
tics of the new nation, but most of them were concerned with the 
problems of freedom and liberty. One was in the form of a letter 
from a general in the Russian army to his emperor warning against 
the evils resulting from oppression and tyranny. Another attacked 
the institution of ostracism in the Athenian Republic, because it 
enabled a designing intriguer to banish all those “who would op- 
pose his infamous design, or obstruct his road to greatness.” Raised 
into power by the affections of the mob, he, by his eloquence and 
other arts, could “excite against the best of men, the envy of the 
populace, already dreading the appearance of goodness, and weary 
of the uniformity of even virtue itself.” 

15“The Danger to the Republic,” 7th Composition in Session, December 1, 1800, 


Biddle Family Papers, Library of Congress. 
16 Biddle MSS., N. B. Wainwright. 
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Freedom, which was a precious thing according to the young 
student, could not be given to all. In a formal debate he took the 
negative side of the question of the manumission of slaves, and 
argued against emancipation on social, moral, and economic 
grounds. “It is indeed beautiful to contemplate men living as 
freely as in a state of nature & enjoying all the blessings of crea. 
tion,” he said, but added, ‘““These are but the visionary dreams of 
the philanthropist or the wishes of the Philosopher, but they will 
be far distant from the ideas of the politician, for however beauti- 
ful in theory, they will be impossible in practice.” 

At other times he wrote on general subjects such as “The Evils 
of Intemperance and the Joys of Drinking Wine,” “Commerce,” 
the “Civilized and Savage State,” and the relative advantages of 
“Public and Private Punishment.’*” The papers demonstrate the 
thoroughness of the training given to the Princeton students. ‘The 
opinions and attitudes are not important, for in each instance they 
were altered by maturer judgment and greater information; but 
the relation of the present to the past, the emphasis upon the uni- 
versality of the problems of man and society, and the grappling 
with the complex phenomena of politics and history are significant 
in the development of the men who were being prepared to be the 
ministers, teachers, and political leaders of the young republic. 

Nicholas completed his assigned course of studies in September, 
1801. Although the youngest’ person to graduate from Princeton 
up to his time, and possibly since, he shared first honors in his 
class with his friend Edward Watts, and was assigned the valedic- 
tory address. According to custom, the graduates appearing on the 
commencement program did not prepare their own speeches, and 
Biddle requested Henry Kollock, a Presbyterian minister in New 
Jersey and later Professor of Theology at Princeton, to aid him. 
Kollock, after many delays caused by his parochial duties, finally 
sent a four-page oration on the lamentable taste of the times in 
literature, writing, and thought, of which he said, “I like neither 
the subject nor the execution. Such as it is, it is yours.”** The 
opinion of Nicholas is not recorded, but he delivered the address 
to the accompaniment of the usual praise from what is always the 
most friendly of audiences. 

17 Ibid.; Biddle Family Papers, Library of Congress. 


18 Henry Kollock to N. Biddle, September 17, 1801; Wednesday [September 23, 
1801], Princeton University Library Manuscript Collection. 
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Thirty-four years later, Biddle, the great and internationally 
known banker, returned to Princeton to deliver an address at an- 
other commencement. Speaking from his own experience, he told 
the graduating class, “You have this day finished your education 
—you must now begin your studies. This education will have been 
unavailing if it has not taught you that although much is done, 
much remains to be done. The taste for letters is yours, the capacity 
to acquire knowledge is yours,—and your minds, prepared by dis- 
cipline and instruction, have received the seeds of all useful learn- 
ing. But the harvest they may yield depends wholly on your- 
selves.”’?° 

This statement is almost autobiographical, so closely does it 
coincide with his own course of action. In 1818 he wrote to John 
Forsyth concerning what he called “my usual habits of laborious 
indolence,” and said, “I have gone back to mineralogy & the 
theater, chemistry & clubs, the laws of nations & the rules of tea 
parties.”° Such was also his life in the years immediately following 
his graduation from Princeton. He attended dances, the theatre, 
and the horse races at Germantown, and participated in the other 
pleasures of Philadelphia, then the gayest and most cosmopolitan 
city in the nation, but his studies were not neglected. He per- 
fected his knowledge of French and maintained his interest in 
history, politics, and the natural sciences. His principal occupation, 
however, was the reading of law under the guidance of William 
Lewis, one of the leading attorneys of Philadelphia and the former 
teacher of William Biddle. 

Nick’s love of learning and books attracted the attention of a 
Dr. Edwards of Frankford, Pennsylvania, who, upon his death, 
left the young scholar a library of some two hundred volumes in- 
cluding such valuable items as the complete works of Voltaire and 
Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle. This legacy, and the delay in receiving 
it, prompted one of the earliest examples of Biddle’s essays in verse, 
in which he wrote: 


See Nick puffed up with wanton pride 
Because his friend the Doctor died 
And left him legatee 

Elate at heart, with sparkling eyes 
Boasting of his ideal prize 

Who richer pray than he— 


19N. Biddle, An Address Delivered Before the Alumni Association of Nassau 
Hall .. . September 30, 1835, Philadelphia, 1836, p. 10. 
20N. Biddle to John Forsyth, January 3, 1818, Biddle MSS., Library of Congress. 
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For a whole week Nick had no sleep 
He longed so at his books to peep 































All day he talked, all night he thought th 
Of his estate which came unbought to 
And raised his expectations high ; 
But fortune they say is an arrant jilt P 
And longs to give good folks a tilt - 
And faith it is no lie— 
t 
Nick thus his busy thoughts employed ta 


Time flew away, his pleasures cloyed 


For though this wight was fond of reading ‘ 
Yet he would not to Frankford go 
And tell the folks they were too slow 
Lest he should violate good breeding se 
di 
At last the crying time was o’er ki 
The widow ventured out of door - 
Resolved to come to town h 
| 
Vendues were made, the goods were sold it 
When Nick heard this he looked so bold 
My books thought he will soon be down N 
Tomorrow, next day, next at farthest al 
I'll surely reap the golden harvest . 
Tomorrow came but brought no book | ti 
Nick gave a rather ghastly look T 
And seemed to grieve n 
Waited with patience ’till tomorrow " 
It only brought a load of sorrow 
No tomes did he receive . 
At last quite weary & dejected cl 
No longer he the goods expected r 
But heaved a sigh 


At human misery. 


His fears were unjustified. Ihe books were delivered and became 
the nucleus of his personal collection which he developed into one fy, 
of the finest private libraries in the United States.” d 

Princeton was never far from his mind in these years. His cousin 
and former roommate, Biddle Wilkinson, and other correspond- 
ents kept him informed of whatever happened in the college, in 
the Cliosophic Society, and particularly in his old room in Naf y 
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21 Biddle Family Papers, Library of Congress; “List of My Books,” September 9, 
1803, N. Biddle MSS., Andalusia. 
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sau Hall. He retained his student loyalties and prejudices, rejoic- 
ing at every victory of Clio over the Whigs, and sympathizing with 
the Pennsylvanians and Virginians in their feeling of superiority 
towards the students from New Jersey. After one visit to the cam- 
pus, he reported disdainfully to a former classmate, ‘“‘of the Jer- 
seymen around, I think there was a greater number than I ever 
saw.” On another occasion he was informed that “Your fears of 
the inundation of Jersey men, are alas too true—we have enter- 
tained some serious notions of honoring them with the lower cells, 
where in herds they may learn mutually to polish one another 
before they appear in the upper regions.” 

He was particularly interested in the attempt of some of the 
seniors to begin a literary publication in December, 1801, and was 
disappointed when it expired after one issue. “Something of the 
kind,” one of his correspondents wrote, “if it were well managed 
would be of considerable service, but in the hands or rather in the 
heads of a pedant and a fool, small expectations can be formed of 
its pages shining with brilliant wit or polite essays.” 

Student discipline had caused some concern during the two years 
Nicholas was at Princeton and it deteriorated rapidly immediately 
after his departure. The final result was a student rebellion or in- 
surrection which broke out early in January, 1802. ‘““The disposi- 
tion to disorder was very evident before our departure,” Edward 
Thomas wrote him, “and [I] am very happy to hear that it has 
not broken out in a more violent manner. If the faculty had not 
in some measure yielded to them much greater lengths would have 
been taken.” The fire which gutted Nassau Hall in March, 1802 
was blamed upon the student body, partly because of this past 
history of rebelliousness. The recent graduates believed that this 
charge was unjust, but it had no effect upon their loyalty. They 
rejoiced at Samuel Stanhope Smith’s successful campaign to pro- 
cure funds for rebuilding, but Thomas, as a faithful Federalist, 
also noted that “our worthy and patriotic President [Jefferson] 
has disgraced the list of contributors, he could spare only 50 from 
his 25,000. Was aid solicited by an institution where infidelity and 
disaffection ruled, he would, no doubt, have felt pleasure in grant- 
ing assistance.”’2 


22 John L. [?] to N. Biddle, December g, 1801, Biddle Family Papers, Library of 
Congress; Biddle Wilkinson to N. Biddle, January 24, 1802, Biddle MSS., N. B. 
Wainwright. 

23 Edward C. Thomas to N. Biddle, January 29, 1802; June g, 1802, Princeton 
University Library Manuscript Collection. 
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Nick’s own partisan views by this time were becoming more 
moderate, largely through the influence of his father. Charles 
Biddle, though nominally a Federalist, was a close personal friend 
of Aaron Burr, Vice-President of the United States, and constant} 
strove to lessen the intensity of political passions between adher. 
ents of the two parties. His views had a determining effect upon 
those of his son, who in 1807 wrote to James Monroe, ““The violence 
of party which disgraces our country is indeed discouraging to one 
who feels no disposition to become the follower of any sect, or to 
mingle political animosities with the intercourse of society. But | 
have sometimes thought that the interests of the nation might be 
advanced without joining those who think themselves exclusively 
its friends, and that even the intemperance of party would respect 
a manly independence founded on principle and maintained with 
firmness.’’* 

Charles Biddle, because of this moderate attitude in a time of 
high political passion, was able to procure for Nicholas the appoint. 
ment as secretary to General John Armstrong, Minister to France, 
in the summer of 1804. The young man sailed from New York early 
in September, and shortly afterwards was granted the degree of 
Master of Arts by the College of New Jersey in recognition of his 
continued study and accomplishments after his graduation. 

This degree was the last formal connection between Biddle and 
Princeton until he delivered the commencement address in 1835 
and was awarded the degree of Doctor of Literature and Law. The 
influence of the college and the effect of his two years there, how- 
ever, continued throughout his public and private life. As secretary 
to Armstrong in Paris, secretary to Monroe in London, state legisla- 
tor in Pennsylvania, editor of the Port Folio, editor of the journals 
of Lewis and Clark, friend and adviser to President Monroe, and 
director and president of the Bank of the United States, Biddle was 
both a scholar and a man of action. The philosophy and teachings 
of John Witherspoon, transmitted to Nicholas through Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, dominated his actions and personality. Philosophy 
to him was “useful knowledge,” 
the branch of study which deserved the highest rank was that which 
influenced “the destiny of men through the means of social in- 
stitutions and wise legislation.’ 


24N. Biddle to James Monroe, July 6, 1807, Monroe MSS., Library of Congress. 
25N. Biddle, Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson . . . , Philadelphia, 1827, pp. [5]-7. 
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As Biddle matured in character and thought, he came to admire 
Thomas Jefferson, the object of his youthful scorn and ridicule. 
He recognized in the great Virginian those qualities of a philos- 
opher-statesman which represented his own ambitions. In his 
eulogy of Jefferson, delivered before the American Philosophical 
Society in 1827, the Philadelphia banker gave a clear and com- 
plete statement of his deepest convictions, when he said: 


It is the first glory of his life, to have been one of the founders of a 

eat and free empire... . 

It is scarcely less glorious that even among his own great associates 
he was distinguished by being at once a scholar and a statesman. If... 
among all the intellectual pursuits, the master science is that of gov- 
ernment .. . the first place must be conceded to those gifted spirits who 
after devoting their youth to liberal studies are attracted to the public 
service and attain its highest honours, shedding over their course the 
light of that pure moral and intellectual cultivation which at once il- 
lustrates them and adorns their country. It is thus that philosophy best 
fulfils her destiny, when coming from her seclusion into the arena 
of life she shares and leads in defending the cause of truth and free- 
dom.”¢ 


26 [bid., pp. 42-43. 





Two Romanesque Illuminated Manuscripts 
in the Princeton University Library 


BY HANNS SWARZENSKI 


HANKS to the generosity of Senator David A. Reed ’oo, the Li- 

brary has received from his collection two twelfth-century 
manuscripts on vellum which, for their historical and artistic inter- 
est, deserve a more detailed description than has been given them 
in Seymour de Ricci’s Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu. 
scripts in the United States and Canada (1935, I, 493, nos. 1 and 2), 
Though unpretentious in their decoration, they fill a gap in the 
University’s collections, admirably supplementing the Garrett 
manuscripts in the Library and the single leaves and cuttings in 
the Museum of Historic Art. Both manuscripts are of South Ger. 
man origin and, if I am not mistaken, were produced in quite 
famous monastic scriptoria. 

The first manuscript, containing the texts of the Apocalypse 
of St. John and the Songs of Solomon with interlinear and margi- 
nal glosses, passed in 1877 from the bookdealers Ellis and White, 
of London, to the collection of Jonathan and Algerina Peckover, 
and in 1928 was acquired by Senator Reed from the firm of Maggs 
Brothers. No further information concerning the history of the 
book seems to have been recorded. There is, however, a note in pen- 
cil inside the back cover of the modern binding, which reads: Liber 
S. Petri in Augia Minori; this may have been copied from a con- 
temporary note of ownership on the original fly-leaf which was 
probably removed during the process of rebinding. If this note is 
to be trusted, the manuscript would appear to have belonged to 
the Abbey of Augia Minor, the Praemonstratensian Convent of 
Weissenau, near Ravensburg, in the Diocese of Constance, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and St. Peter, and founded in the year 1145. 
But J. O. Westwood, the great pioneer and connoisseur of il 
luminated manuscripts, must apparently not have felt convinced 
about the documentary value of such a modern inscription because 
in a letter addressed to Ellis and White, inserted in the manuscript, 
he merely suggests a South German or Swiss origin. De Ricci, on 
the other hand, assumed that the manuscript “belonged at an early 
date to the Praemonstratensians of Weissenau” and is “possibly 


1 Maggs’ Cat. 500, London, 1928, item 21. 
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identical with ms. Liebenau 43 . . . described in Serapeum VIII 
(1847), p. 44. Although the Liebenau identification is erroneous 
and De Ricci’s attribution was based on the pencilled inscription, 
the Weissenau origin of the manuscript can be established beyond 
doubt. On the bottom of the second folio is an erased inscription 
which under ultra-violet rays clearly reads Bibliothecae Weissenau- 
ensis, written by the same eighteenth-century hand which has 
marked a great number of other Weissenau manuscripts. Further- 
more, with the Weissenau provenance thus established beyond any 
doubt, we are even able to identify the manuscript as the Cantica 
Canticorum et Apocalipsim cum Marginali Gloza in Uno Volu- 
mine, listed in a thirteenth-century catalogue of the books in the 
Abbey today preserved in the University Library in Prague, MS. 
Lobkowitz 469.” 

We cannot conclude from this evidence, however, that the manu- 
script is actually a product of the Weissenau scriptorium. The 
script is written in a minuscule of typically Suebian character, but 
J am not in a position to compare it with the other manuscripts of 
Weissenau, the greater part of which are now preserved in the 
Public Libraries of Leningrad and Prague.® 

Romanesque manuscripts with miniatures and decorative ini- 
tials which can be regarded with absolute certainty as products of 
the Weissenau scriptorium are very rare. I remember only two or 
three manuscripts in Prague, the codices in Sigmaringen and 
Amiens with portraits of the illuminator Rufilus, and, in this coun- 
try, the glossed psalter of one Rudolf de Lindau in Mr. Ricketts’ 
library in Chicago. They are all of a somewhat later date and stylis- 
tically offer no cogent connection with the Princeton manuscript. 

The two initials which appear on the verso of the first folio and 
on folio thirty-nine are outlined in brown and contain uncolored 
scrollwork on red, blue and green backgrounds, and in the center 
of the first the figure of St. John writing his book (fig. 1), and in 
the center of the second the bust of King Solomon (fig. 2), both 
drawn in black, brown and red, with touches of green, brownish- 
red and blue on the garments. Their general artistic appearance, 
the somewhat conservative and stiff figure style, the decoration 
of the initials, and the application and choice of color, conform 


2Paul Lehmann, ed., Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge, Munich, 1918, I, 412, 
line 2. 


8Paul Lehmann, Mitteilungen aus Handschriften, III, Munich, 1932, pp. 8-40, 
and “Verschollene und Wiedergefundene Reste der Klosterbibliothek von Weis- 
senau,” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XLIX (Jan.-Feb., 1932), 1-11. 
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very well with our idea of the style of manuscript illumination in 
the Diocese of Constance in the second half of the twelfth century, 

Among stylistically related initials in dated manuscripts of the 
Diocese it may suffice to refer to Codices 3 and 5 in Engelberg 
Abbey in Switzerland, executed under Abbot Frowin (1143-1178). 
The relationship, however, is not close enough to enable us to as- 
sign our manuscript to Engelberg, and the same holds true of 
Einsiedeln, St. Blasien, Zwiefalten and Salem. Only among the 
manuscripts of Weingarten, done shortly before the reign of Abbot 
Meingoz (1181-1185), can initials be found with tendrils of a 
similar rhythmical arrangement—similar enough to suggest a pos- 
sible origin in that abbey.* But, with our present lack of knowledge 
about the beginnings of the scriptorium of Weissenau, we are not 
in a position to exclude the possibility of an origin in this abbey, 
to the library of which the manuscript must have belonged in the 
thirteenth century. 

In attempting to establish the place of origin of the other manv- 
script presented to the Library by Senator Reed, we are on much 
safer ground, even though there is no external evidence of its 
provenance. The manuscript, a miscellany containing writings by 
Alcuin (Migne 101, 951), St. Bernhard (Migne 183, 867) and other 
unidentified authors, appeared on the market at Sotheby’s, at the 
sale of July 16, 1928 (lot 215 c), and in the catalogue an Upper 
Austrian origin was attributed to it. At this same time a consider- 
able number of manuscripts of the smaller Austrian monastic li- 
braries, especially from Seitenstetten, Admont and Lambach, were 
brought on the market, mostly through E. P. Goldschmidt, the 
London bookseller, but in many cases the names of the abbeys 
were not revealed. The character of the script and of the drawing 
of the two illuminated initials on the first folio (fig. 3), outlined 
chiefly in red, brown and violet-blue, is typical of the scriptorium 
of the great school of Salzburg and its various branches in the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century. The minuscule, the foliage of the 
initials, and the style of the figures of Charlemagne and Alcuin 
(fig. 4) appear to be especially close to those found in the manu- 
scripts produced in the Abbey of Lambach in the Diocese of Pas- 
sau under Abbot Bernhard (1148-1168). Unfortunately no printed 

4 Compare especially the initials with similar dragons reproduced by Robert Dur- 
rer, Kunstdenkmdler des Kantons Unterwalden, Zurich, 1928, pl. VI. 
5 Compare, for instance, the initials in MS. Fulda Azg a, and Stuttgart Hist. fol. 


416, the latter illustrated in Karl Léffler, Romanische Zierbuchstaben, Stuttgart, 1927, 
pl. 33; see also Hanns Swarzenski, The Berthold Missal, New York, 1943, p. 27. 
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catalogue of the Lambach manuscripts exists to help us verify the 
shelfmark 143 pasted on the spine of the volume, but a comparison 
with the few reproduced miniatures of Lambach, especially with 
the initial Q on the verso of folio sixty-seven in the Willeram in 
the Berlin Library® will dissolve any doubt. 

The binding of the manuscript, a work of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, in cuir-ciselé, in remarkably fine condition, also points to a 
Lambach origin. Two book covers decorated in the same style and 
technique, one in the Berlin Library and the other formerly in the 
collection of H. Nestle-John in Frankfort, are from Lambach 
Abbey, and a third cover in a similar style is still preserved in the 
nearby Monastery of Kremsmiinster.’ 


6See Georg Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Malerei, Leipzig, 1908-13, pp. 154 ff., pls. 
CXXII-CXXIV; and Sigfrid H. Steinberg and Christine Steinberg-von Pape, Die 
Bildnisse Geistlicher und Weltlicher Fiirsten, Leipzig, 1931, no. 37. 

1See Aufsaetze, Fritz Milkau Gewidmet, Leipzig, 1921, p. 91, pl. III; Martin Bol- 
lert, Lederschnittbdnde des XIV. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1925, p. 16, pl. I; and Kunst- 
bibliothek Nestle-John, Boerner sales catalogue, Leipzig, June 18, 1937, no. 26, pl. III. 
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A Letter Patent of Richard II with the Great Seal 


BY HENRY LYTTLETON SAVAGE 15 


HE preceding issue of the Chronicle carried an announcement 

of a recent gift to the Library by M. Daniel Maggin of a let. 
ter patent? (dated December 20, 1385) bearing the Great Seal of 
Richard II of England. 

American institutions, however rich they may be in the posses. 
sion of medieval manuscripts, are admittedly poor in their collec. 
tions of medieval administrative documents, and are likely to re. 
main so,” for by the time that American historians had developed 
an interest in the best source-material for the study of medieval 
life, i.e., public documents, there was almost no chance of their 
ever acquiring any. European governments had awakened to the 
importance of preserving their early administrative and fiscal rec. 
ords. Governmental documents had disappeared from the market 
and were no longer for sale. 

Almost the only chance an American had of acquiring a docu. 
ment from a royal exchequer or chancery was that some heir or 
descendant of the one to whom it had been originally issued might 
sell or give it to him. Such a transfer was indeed infrequent: royal 
grants or legal deeds to land are generally retained by those who 
hold the land, and do not often stray away into alien possession. 
Still there does exist that chance, rare though it be, and Mr. Mag. 
gin was quick to see it. His gift is indeed a “royal” one, and the 
Library feels proud to own it, and most grateful to a discriminating 
and generous donor. 

The vellum sheet on which the letter is written is 1914 inches 
in height (which includes a fold 3 3/16 inches wide running the 
whole length of the lower margin to reinforce that portion of the 

1“An open letter or document, usually from a sovereign . . . issued for various 
purposes, e.g., to put on record some agreement or contract . . . to confer some 
right, privilege, title, property or office” (New English Dictionary, patent, I, 1, a); ¢. 
also, Scargill-Bird, Guide to the Public Record Office, p. 32: “The Letters Patent 
were ... written upon open sheets of parchment, with the Great Seal pendent at the 
bottom .. . the ‘Litter Clausz,’ or Letters Close, . . . being of a more private 
nature, and addressed to one or two individuals only, were closed or folded up and 
sealed on the outside.” 

2 Princeton is somewhat of an exception to this statement. Thanks to the generosit} 
of two notable donors, the late John H. Scheide ’96 and the late Ernest C. Richard- 
son, former University Librarian, and to the efforts of the late Professor Chalfant 


Robinson, the number of vellum and parchment manuscripts of a legal or adminis 
trative character now stands at almost 8500. 
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manuscript from which the seal is suspended) and 22 7/16 inches 
broad. Unfortunately the right-hand portion of the manuscript has 
been torn away, so that its entire content cannot be completely 
read, and there are also five holes or perforations in the letter. De- 
spite these defects, however, most of the writing is still quite legi- 
ble. On the reverse side of the document, in its lower left-hand 
corner, the reader can with some difficulty decipher literae pa- 
tentes domini regis pro [word illegible] cantar eccles [word erased?] 
Sapcote et [word illegible]. This inscription is quite possibly no 
more than an address to direct the carrier to deliver the letter to 
the proper recipient. 

The more scholarly method of treating this document would be 
to reproduce its Latin text, and allow the letter patent to speak 
for itself. But if it spoke for itself, it might not carry much instruc- 
tion to us. Most of us, like Chaucer’s Shipman, carry “‘litel Latyn” 
in our ‘““mawes’’; and even if our stomachs were better filled than 
his, we should be puzzled by some of the expressions in the text— 
nor would their translation into English make us less puzzled, for 
they are not of our day. That he may realize adequately the import 
and significance of the Library’s new treasure, the reader will par- 
don a few words of explanation. 

The Princeton letter is the final one of several previous letters 
patent that have to do with one particular piece of legal business, 
i.e., it is the one that embodies in final legal form the wishes of a 
certain testator; one that writes “finis’’ to a case that had occupied 
the attention of civil and ecclesiastical lawyers for twenty-three 
years. 

Let us plunge at once into this medieval prototype of Jarndyce 
us. Jarndyce. The Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward III for the 
years 1361-64 informs us that on May 5, 1361 King Edward III 
granted to Sir Ralph Basset of Sapcote, in the county of Leicester, 
licence for him to alienate in mortmain eleven messuages,* ten 
virgates,° and twenty acres of meadow to two chaplains celebrating 
in Sapcote church “according to an ordinance to be made by him.” 
The grant is conditioned upon a payment of twenty pounds by 
Sir Ralph to the royal Exchequer. This grant of which we speak, 
the reader should remember, was made by Edward III, grandfather 

$ If, indeed, it was the Shipman who confessed to such ignorance of Latin. 


* Dwelling places with their yards and the lands that adjoin them. 
5A virgate was probably equivalent to thirty acres. 
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of Richard II, twenty-three years before the date of the letter Mr, 
Maggin has given us. 

Before we come to the purpose and purport of this. particular 
letter patent, we ought to make clear to the reader some of the 
legal terms bandied about in the preceding paragraph. What is it 
that some old Clericus de Cancellaria seems so earnestly bent on 
telling us? 

First of all, this grant by the king reminds us that under the 
legal system prevalent in England when this document was in. 
scribed, all land, save that owned by the Church, belonged to the 
king, who portioned it out among those who owed him fealty and 
had paid him homage. One who received a grant of land directly 
from the king was said to hold his land “in chief” (Lat. in capite), 
He might regard that land he held as virtually his own. He could 
lease it to tenants who would pay him rent in usury or kind; give 
it to his followers or sell it to his neighbors. If he gave it or sold it, 
the new possessor assumed the obligations to the king of his prede. 
cessors. There were two things, however, that he could not do with 
the land he held without permission from the king. He could not 
build a castle (crenellate) upon it or give it to the Church, fora 
gift to the Church meant loss to the king. Not only was the Church 
unfitted to perform some of the duties of a lay tenant, but it could 
not commit felonies and so forfeit land to the king. It could not 
die and leave him the profitable wardship of an infant heir. Every 
grant of land to the Church meant dead loss to the king, and while 
he permitted some grants out of pure favor, he usually sanctioned 
them only in return for a fee.® 

We can now understand what is meant by the phrase “alienate 
in mortmain.” Sir Ralph Basset had obtained permission to deed 
away part of the royal domain held in capite to the Church. If 
given to the Church, it would be given in perpetuity, become a 
gift to God, be alienated from human purposes and ambitions, be 
dedicated ad majoram gloriam Dei et ad salutem animarum. 

It is now clear what Sir Ralph wished to do and what the King 
was willing to allow him to do. He wished to set aside land whose 
yield would be sufficient to support two chaplains, over and above 
the clerical staff of Sapcote Church, to sing masses (presumably 
for the repose of the souls of Sir Ralph and Lady Basset and the 
souls of their progenitors). Now this little vignette of four- 


6 One may also add that a tenant could not legally hand over any part of his 
holding to the public enemy of the king. 
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teenth-century life is almost complete. Sir Ralph Basset had re- 
ceived the royal permission to do what he had asked to be allowed 
to do, provide for two clerical petitioners who would eventually 
sing him into salvation. 

And now a word on Sir Ralph himself. He had been a valiant 
fighter in the French wars of Edward III. The Complete Peerage™ 
tells us that he was one of the heroes of Crecy. The raison d’étre 
for our writ probably lies in Edward’s knowledge of that valiant 
warrior. The King, who loved a man of his hands, must have re- 
membered Sir Ralph’s prowess and been willing to consent to an 
arrangement that would meet his wishes in this world and assure 
his safety in the next. I must add, however, that the favor was not 
a very great one. True, the licence was paid for at something less 
than the going rate (five years’ value), but others close to the king 
received such licences gratis. 

For it was of the next world that Sir Ralph had been thinking 
when he paid his twenty pounds into the Exchequer. The income 
from the lands he wished to alienate would shorten the stay of 
him and his in Purgatory. We have, of course, no means of knowing 
much about the state of Sir Ralph’s soul. It was probably no worse, 
and quite possibly a good deal better, than the state of many an- 
other knightly soul in that day and generation. What he wished 
was what good Catholics of his day and our own seek hard to ensure 
—a short sojourn in Purgatory and a speedy entrance into Paradise. 
The patent rolls and wills of his time are packed with the legal de- 
vices for bringing about that consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. Still, he had been a soldier, and the French wars—as all 
wars—were cruel affairs with their burned churches, slaughtered 
prisoners, and murdered non-combatants. True, those things, if 
he had had any responsibility in the doing of them, would have 
been done in the service of his king, but would such a plea avail 
in the Court of the King of Kings? Better be safe and provide for 
those prayers efficacious in diminishing the penalty for human 
guilt! 

But between the legal licence to do something and the actual 
doing of it there is often a long interval. It was somewhat less than 
ten years after the issuance of the licence of May 5, 1361 that Sir 
Ralph pulled himself together and founded his chantry. Possibly 
his pathway from intention to effect was beset with many a legal 
pit which the Chancery lawyers had cunningly digged. Possibly, at 


7Ed. by G. E. Cokayne and V. Gibbs, London, 1912, II, 7. 
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the time that he received his first licence to alienate, he had re. 
solved not to divest himself of property until he could visualize 
death more closely. Why he procrastinated we know not. 

We do know, however, that sometime before November, 1372 
the chantry had been founded, for on November second of that 
year a second licence to alienate issued to Sir Ralph speaks of it 
as “lately founded.”® 

Its “late” foundation, however, had not proven satisfactory— 
whether to the Knight of Sapcote or merely to his ghostly advisers 
we do not know. Something new had to be added. Two chaplains 
were not enough; one more was deemed necessary.® One more 
chaplain meant the alienation of still more land to support him. 
Accordingly the second letter patent allows Sir Ralph to alienate 
ten pounds more of land and rent (i.e., in money value of crops 
grown) to support the new chaplain.*® On this letter, however, the 
clerks of Chancery were alert to see that their royal master, Ed- 
ward III, did not lose income by a bit of thoughtless generosity, 
and they slipped into the grant the proviso that whatever lands 
and rent were to be alienated were to be those “not held in chief.” 
This time Sir Ralph would “alienate” potential income, not from 
the royal Exchequer but from one of his other lords. 

Death overtook Sir Ralph six years later—July 17, 1378"*—before 
he had completed the financial arrangements for the proper func- 
tioning of his chantry. He left a widow and two daughters, who 
were provided for in his will, but the final arrangements for the 
chantry seem to have been left in the hands of four executors, par- 
sons of villages near Sapcote. Our Princeton letter, dated from 
Westminster, December 20, 1385, winds up this story by telling us 
explicitly and precisely what those arrangements were. My readers 
have tarried so long with Sir Ralph and his plans that they will be 
anxious to know the legal steps and pecuniary provisions necessary 
to put them into final effect. Let me in the four paragraphs that 
immediately follow “calendar” or condense the contents of the 
Princeton document. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1370-74, p. 232. The letter is dated November 2, 1372 from the 
royal manor of Sheen. 

9 One cannot avoid the suspicion that the diocesan, the Bishop of Lincoln, whose 
consent was necessary for the foundation of the chantry, might have seen an op- 
portunity to provide for a protégé, and ordered the addition of the third chaplain. 

10 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1370-74, p. 232: “to another chaplain to be newly constituted 


there.” 
11 The Complete Peerage, Ul, 8, note c. 
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By it the original licence of 1361 is confirmed, the foundation 
of the chantry recorded in Chancery, its ratification, and subse- 
quent ratification by the Bishop of Lincoln, noted. Our document 
grants to William and to Thomas, sons of Henry de Claybrok, 
the two chaplains aforementioned, the premises in frank almoign,” 
and recites the late King’s further licence to alienate lands and 
tenements to a yearly value of ten pounds (not held in chief), 
to the two chaplains and to a third chaplain appointed after the 
foundation of the chantry. 

In order fully to provide for the putting into effect of the 
provisions granted by the two previous letters, this Princeton 
letter specifically allows the alienation of twelve messuages, eleven 
virgates, 13s. 8 1/2d. of rent and the rent (i.e., giving) of three 
peppercorns in Sapcote and Stanton-by-Sapcote (whose annual 
value at the time of Sir Ralph’s death was 47s. 4 1/4d.), all of which 
amounted to five pounds. This was, however, only half the amount 
necessary to defray the expenses necessitated by the second letter 
patent (November 2, 1372). To make up the full amount, our 
letter sanctions the alienation of eighteen messuages and fourteen 
virgates of land in those same localities (as well as the messuages 
and virgates granted by the first licence) to John Cosyn of Bulles- 
don. It then goes on to enlighten us about Cosyn by telling us that 
the King had approved of Sir Ralph’s petition to the Bishop of 
Lincoln that he be appointed warden of the chantry, charged with 
administration of all its possessions, and that both the Claybroks 
were to be engaged by him at a greater or less salary as he might 
agree with them, and be removable by him and replaceable by 
others whom he might appoint."* 

Richard II ratifies all these premises, and to provide for complete 
accomplishment of the wishes of his grandfather’s devoted retainer, 
fully pardons all trespasses or forfeitures, if any, committed by 
Cosyn or any of his successors, and ex abundanti grants him and 
them all the lands and tenements aforesaid, and in consideration 
of incomplete execution during Sir Ralph’s lifetime of the licence 
to alienate lands of the yearly value of ten pounds, grants licence to 
the parsons of Broghton Asteley, Somerby, Benyfield, and Stanton, 
the four executors mentioned above, to alienate in mortmain to 

12 NED (almoign, 2): “tenure of lands . . . given to such people as bestow them- 
selves in the service of God, for pure and perpetual alms.” 


18 This last provision was secured by an episcopal ordinance confirmed by the 
chapter of Lincoln Cathedral, in the absence of the dean. 
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the warden and his successors two messuages and two hundred acres 
of land in Babgrave in the parish of Hungerton (Leicestershire), 
and licence for three of these same parsons (the incumbent of 
Somerby omitted) to alienate in mortmain to the warden and his 
successors four messuages, two mills (for grinding flour), one and 
one-half virgates of land, 15s. 7d. of rent in Stanton-by-Sapcote, 
Sharnford, Frowlesworth, and Leire, of the yearly value of 42s. 8d. 

Thus the content of the Princeton letter patent. There remains 
to add only this word on its transmission. A note on the lower 
right-hand margin of the letter in the same (though in a more 
diminutive) manuscript hand informs us that a draft of the letter 
was laid before the monarch, his sanction indicated by the impres. 
sion of the privy seal;?* and cleared for publication to the estate 
of Sir Richard by payment of the fee for engrossment on the very 
piece of vellum that Mr. Maggin has given us. I may note in 
passing that the fee for engrossment was very high—two-thirds of 
the original sum paid for the licence. But consummatum fuit. Sir 
Ralph had had his wish fulfilled. Master Cosyn and the Claybroks, 
and their successors after them, would sing masses for his soul- 
until this Chancery writ ran out because new times had made 
ancient good uncouth. 

It can be easily seen that the Princeton letter shows the final 
state of something that had been long a-growing. The contrast 
between Edward III’s unspecific carte blanche to alienate issued in 
1361, and the careful and precise provisions that have been built 
out of and upon it tell us quite clearly that the lawyers had been 
busy. Thus three chaplains and not two, as Sir Ralph had first 
thought, had been found necessary, and income had to be provided 
for the third chaplain. Furthermore, the Chancery had been on the 
alert to see that royal income did not suffer from Edward’s 
impulsive generosity, and refused to allow Sir Ralph to alienate 
too much land that he held in capite. Again, the Bishop of Lincoln 
may have pointed out that three chaplains all equal in status 
would never agree, and that two of them should be subordinated to 
the third. Finally, we learn that Sir Ralph himself had passed away 

14 These values would be based upon the latest figures on the value of those lands 
which the Chancery possessed. 

15 A personal (Lat. privatus—hence “privy”) seal used by the monarch to authenti- 
cate documents going to the Chancery for publication under the Great Seal. A small 
seal, ready to hand and easily usable, made unnecessary the transport of the weighty 


matrix of the Great Seal, and made possible the quick despatch of such papers as 
“came over” the monarch’s desk. 
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before his chantry was functioning in the way he wished, leaving 
his executors to find some of the income that they thought was at 
their disposal to provide for its complete foundation—to the loss 
of his heirs. 

But at long last some “clerk” had written down all that needed 
to be done in such a way that no wight could “pinch” at his 
writing and the document was sealed with the Great Seal of 
England. 


In Ralph Basset’s day what the letter patent said was important; 
today, however, the contents of the letter concern none but the 
specialist. It is the wax replica of the Great Seal of England that 
draws the interest of the spectator. 

For the purposes of this article it is unnecessary to go at any 
length into the subject of medieval sigillography. For deeper 
knowledge of the seal-cutter’s art, and of the beautiful designs he 
created, and of the skills of the spigurnel and chaffwax, I must 
refer the reader to the writings of Messieurs Demay and Roman, 
to those of Sir William H. St. J. Hope, and of Mr. C. H. Hunter 
Blair. The practice of sealing letters and documents is of great 
antiquity, but we can concern ourselves only with chancery usage 
in fourteenth-century England. 

Since the Conqueror’s time, with but one exception, the de- 
vice on the Great Seal of the sovereign has been the same. On 
one side (generally the obverse, but occasionally the counter), the 
sovereign in majesty, seated on a throne, wearing a crown and 
royal robes, and holding two sceptres, or a sceptre and an orb; on 
the other, the king depicted on horseback, dressed in full armor, 
brandishing his sword. The Great Seal, however, never becomes a 
stereotyped piece of antiquity. The designer of the matrix seems 
always to have been at pains to keep it up to date. Thus our own 
example shows the monarch beneath an elaborate niched canopy, 
which is lacking in many previous Great Seals, and the heraldry and 
style of armor on the counterseal are those in current use. Great 
Seals were always large, some being over five inches in diameter. 
This example is four and one-half inches, and its original diameter 
may well have been larger, for today its outer circumference is 
worn down. 

A letter patent is attested as genuine by the impression of the 
Great Seal on a piece of wax pendent from the document. The wax 
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in our seal is beeswax, possibly with some admixture of resin. Its 
dark green color comes from the verdigris with which it is impreg. 
nated. Through two layers of this softened wax the red and green 
strands of twisted silk from which the seal was to hang were 
passed, and the obverse and reverse of the silver seal-matrix" 
were in turn, firmly and evenly pressed down upon the two outer 
surfaces of the wax, leaving the two impressions which our illustra- 
tion shows. In medieval times the twisted silken strands were gen- 
erally allowed to hang down below the wax. Nowadays the end of 
the plaited lacing is usually embedded in the wax. 

The seal is attached to our Princeton letter patent in the follow. 
ing way. A horizontal fold was made across the blank part of the 
parchment below the writing, so that there should be a double 
thickness of parchment to resist the weight of a heavy lump of wax. 
The strands of plaited silk were then passed through three eyelet 
holes pierced in the doubled vellum, and the wax was applied 
to the plait hanging down—to receive a little later the impression 
of the Great Seal.?" 

Ours is an example of the so-called Brétigny Seal of Edward III. 
This seal, engraved in consequence of the Treaty of Brétigny (May, 
1360), by which Edward renounced the title ‘““King of France,” 
is called by Wyon”® a “remarkably beautiful Seal [which] marks the 
culminating point of excellence in design and execution in the 
series of Gothic Great Seals of England.” This seal, with altered 
legend, remained in use even after the death of the monarch who 
commissioned it, for his grandson, Richard II, continued to use it. 
It is no fanciful surmise that Richard himself, who had keen 
artistic sensibilities, upon the attainment of his majority, may have 
indicated a wish that his grandfather’s seal be retained, subject 
to the alteration in the legend of Edwardus to Ricardus.*° 

The Brétigny Seal has been carefully described by Mr. Wyon, 
from whom I quote. The photographic reproductions of the Seal 


16 A. Wyon, The Great Seals of England, London, 1887, p. xv: “Great Seals have 
generally been made of Silver.” 

17 For a description of the process of sealing, see H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical 
Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England, London, 1926, pp. 300-301, 310. 

18 He still continued, however, to use the French fleur-de-lys on seal and coat. 

19 The Great Seals of England, p. 38. Wyon declares (p. 40) that this seal seems to 
have been regarded “as a type which could not be improved upon.” 

20 We are fortunately able to identify William Geyton as the man who altered 
the name on Edward’s seal to adapt it to Richard’s use; see F. Devon, Issues of the 
Exchequer, London, 1837, p. 214. 
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that accompany this article will aid the reader to verify his 
statements.”* 


The King, enthroned, crowned, holding in the right hand a sceptre, 
with termination resembling a reliquary . . . and in the left hand an 
orb, on which is a cross crosslet at the end of a long stem. The canopy 
of the throne has three arches, of which the central is larger and higher 
than the two side arches, supporting a kind of hexagonal roof, of which 
three faces are shown, enriched with tabernacle work. In a small niche 
above the central arch is a half figure, apparently crowned, and holding 
up the right hand in benediction. On each side of the throne is a 
niche, supported on a bracket, and terminating above in a canopy, 
somewhat similar to the central one. In each of these niches is an oak 
tree, in the leaves of which is a bird, and on the ground at the base is a 
greyhound. From the upper part of each tree is suspended a shield 
charged with the arms of France (Ancient)?* and England, quarterly. 
The base of the throne is supported on a bracket, springing from the 
lowest point of the outer border; and on two small side brackets, con- 
nected with the central bracket, are placed two lions sejant, one on each 
side of the King. Above the lions sejant, between the throne and the 
side niches already described, are two very narrow niche$, each crowned 
with a canopy from which springs a slender pinnacle. In the narrow 
niche on the King’s right hand is a figure of the Blessed Virgin with 
the Holy Child, and in the corresponding niche on the King’s left 
hand, a figure of St. George. Outside the larger niches first described 
are two figures, one on each side, of men-at-arms, supported on brackets, 
springing from the outer side of the larger niches, and protected above 
by small canopies seen in profile, which also project from the outer side 
of the larger niches. In the very small space of the field above the 
roofs protecting the men-at-arms is a small globe on the King’s right 
and a mullet on his left. 


Legend, in black-letter characters:— 
RICARDVS: DEI: GRACIA: REX: F/RANCIE: ET: ANGLIE: ET: DNS: HIBERNIE. 


Counterseal:— 


The King, on horseback, galloping to the right. The visor is not 
grated, but has a horizontal slit for the sight. The surcoat is very tight- 
fitting and reaches to the middle of the thigh. Its sleeves also are tight- 
fitting and reach to the wrist. The horse has an elegant fan crest, and 
his fore hoofs do not extend over the inner border, which is enriched 
with a series of twenty-four cusps, the spandrils filled with tracery, the 
whole forming a beautiful rose. In the cusped space by the sword hilt 
is a small leaf or trefoil. The hand of blessing behind the crest is placed 
nearer to the outer than to the inner border of the legend. 


21 The Great Seals of England, pp. 37 and 41. 

22 The blue shield which bears numerous golden fleur-de-lys. The blue shield bear- 
ing only three golden fleur-de-lys is termed France Modern. The change from many 
to three was made by Charles V in 1376. 
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Legend:— 
RICARDVS: DEI: GRACIA: REX: FRANCIE: ET: ANGLIE/: ET: DNS: HIBERNIE. 


So much for Mr. Maggin’s seal. And now I am conscious of the 
presence of the Objector—in this case the Modern Man—with his 
caustic query: “Why such concern over an old piece of calf-skin 
inscribed in the faded ink of dead days?” True, quite true; yet 
there is a quality of universality about Mr. Maggin’s gift, some- 
thing quite matter-of-fact and modern, something that comes home 
to the businesses and bosoms of all of us today. It tells us of a man 
who became conscious that sooner or later life would end, and 
who, therefore, took pains to see that he might have the prayers 
of his church in death as in life. And it tells us further that, 
though death came upon him ere all his desires could be truly 
carried out, the fidelity of his friends and executors procured their 
final fulfillment under the law by the sanction of the Crown.”* 


23 For information about fourteenth-century chancery practice, I am greatly in- 
debted to Professor J. R. Strayer, who is not responsible for errors or mistakes. 

















Selections from the Letters of Philip James Bailey 


EDITED BY MORSE PECKHAM 


HILIP JAMES BalILey, the author of Festus, some of whose 

letters the Princeton Library acquired in 1946,’ was not one 
of those rare men, like Keats or D. H. Lawrence, who are so inter- 
esting that the world feels defrauded if even one of their letters is 
known to be lost. Yet Bailey’s letters are not without their value; 
for to most people of literary tastes, whether antiquarian, historical, 
or psychological, the letters of literary men never lose their fas- 
cination. Bailey was not a great poet, nor is he now a well-known 
one, but those of his letters that have so far come to light exhibit 
the mind and temperament of a man of unusual intelligence and 
sensibility, who throughout his long life subjected a remarkable 
range of subjects and hooks to a scrupulous and highly personal 
examination. 

In the first part of Bailey’s adult life he lived in Nottingham, 
where, as associate editor on his father’s newspaper, he was active 
in political and literary circles. But in the second part of his life, 
which began about 1860 with his divorce and remarriage, he lived 
the life of an observer. From that time until his death in 1902 he 
spent his time partly in London, but mostly in out-of-the-way 
places, like the Channel Islands, or Lee, Ilfracombe, on the Bristol 
Channel. Or he travelled, as widely as his limited income would 
permit. As a result, he knew none of the famous intellectuals and 
literary men of the day; his literary friendships were almost all 
confined to individuals whose oblivion is now even darker than 
his own. 

He lived, then, in self-sought isolation, seeing few people but 
his wife, and devoting himself to rewriting Festus, to reading, and 
to observing political events. During these later years one of his 
few warm personal relationships was with his nephew, John 
Henry Brown, to whom Bailey was mentor, intellectual guide, and 
teacher. Brown seems to have taken the place in Bailey’s life of 
his own son, of whom almost nothing is known, except that he 
became a postal clerk and resented his father, or his father’s 
divorce, so intensely that the older man dared return to Notting- 


1 See “A Bailey Collection,” by Morse Peckham, The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, VII, No. 4 (June, 1946), 149-154. 
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ham only in the last decade of his life. It was Brown, not Philip 
Festus Bailey, who was the older man’s intellectual companion, 
correspondent, friend, and greatest and most loyal admirer; jt 
was Brown to whom the following letters were addressed. 

After Bailey’s death in 1902 Brown set out to compose a memoir 
of his uncle. He failed to complete his project, but he did leave a 
manuscript volume of extracts from his uncle’s letters to him. At 
first Brown intended the notebook to hold material for a sketch 
of Bailey’s literary opinions, but he came to include almost every. 
thing which he thought to be of interest or importance. This 
notebook is the principal item of the Princeton Bailey Collection, 

From this miscellany of one hundred sixty-seven letters and 
extracts of letters I have chosen fourteen, omitting in general 
material that pertains to Bailey’s biography or to Festus, selecting 
instead passages of interest to the student of nineteenth-century 
literary culture. I hope that these few fragments, isolated froma 
great number of genuinely interesting and amusing passages, will 
reveal to some extent the nature of the mind and personality ofa 
man who, although a comparative failure as a poet, is nevertheles 
of great significance if one wishes to understand certain literary 
and cultural forces of the nineteenth century in both England and 
America.” 


I 


The first group of letters has as its theme one of Bailey’ 
literary ancestors. Although Bailey did not begin Festus until 
1835, or 1836, his hero is a Byronic hero, a literary type that per 
sisted in the novels of Disraeli, Bulwer-Lytton, and Emily and 
Charlotte Bronté. The first of the letters below shows how loyal 
Bailey remained to Byron, in spite of the decline in reputation and 
popularity that Byron’s poetry suffered in the 1860’s and 1870’. 
Samuel C. Chew, demonstrating in his Byron in England this 
change in public taste, has told how in the mid-1870’s the Byron 
Memorial Association attempted to collect money for a monument 
to Byron. Bailey discusses the origin of the movement in the second 
letter. The Association later held two exhibitions of Byron memo 
rabilia and designs for the proposed monument. It is the second ont, 
that of 1877, to which Bailey refers in the third letter of this group. 

2In preparing the letters for publication I have altered them as little as possible, 


even though they are not in Bailey’s hand. A minimum of essential punctuation ha 
been silently added; conjectural emendations are printed in italics. 
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In spite of Bailey’s sensible hope that the Association would fail 
jn its efforts, a monument was finally completed and placed in the 
Hamilton Gardens. As Bailey had anticipated, it turned out to be 
a miserable affair. 


St. Brelade’s [Jersey], June 6, 1875. 


Look at Swinburne in his capacity of critic. Can anything be more 
completely absurd than his opinions respecting Byron & Rossetti. Ros- 
setti appears to me, & I believe this in my capacity of Critic, a poet 
of the same stamp as Professor Aytoun,’ or Bishop Percy, the author of 
the Hermit of Warkworth. The disparaging of the harmony of Byron’s 
verse—take passages of the grd and 4th Cantos of Childe Harold—and 
talking then of such a scribble as Rossetti’s versification, seems to me 
wrong. Yet how much bette. he might have known, one would think, 
he whose verse exhibits the supreme beauty of Lyrical expression. 


St. Brelade’s Bay, June 25, 1874. 


Your letter respecting Lord Byron—with much of it I agree. The 
time is not yet ripe. Bunyan you see has had to wait poor fellow about 
two hundred years, and perhaps when a similar period has elapsed 
some Duke of Nottingham or millionaire owner of Newstead, may 
take it in his head to make a present to Nottm of a statue of the noble 
Bard—and this brings me to another view of the matter. Our statues 
are such atrocious things. If I were to dwell in thought for any length 
of time upon those fortunately left behind me in London, I should 
not sleep for a fortnight. And why? “Thy servant thinks upon his 
stones, & it pitieth him to see them in the dust.” I do not know which 
are worse his ‘stones’ or his bronzes, nor whether the dust which 
David so laments in the case of Jerusalem does not in that of London 
somewhat improve them by giving them an additional disguise. It is 
a relief anyway to think that Byron is not buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey; and that people who want to mourn over his remains, must make 
a pilgrimage to them. 


London [May? 1877]. 


We went to see the Byron exhibition; the proposed monument; the 
relics, MSS, &c of the Poet at the Albert Hall. It was a rather interesting 
Exhibition. But it is probably not until all relics have perished, of a 
personal kind, all affectation & fetischism of that kind, that he will 
have due Justice. Many of the compositions are most wretched. The 
fact is it has not been responded to heartily either by the public or by 


$ William E. Aytoun (1813-1865) was the author of Firmilian, a parody of the 
“Spasmodic School” of poets, consisting of Sydney Dobell, Alexander Smith, and 
John S. Bigg. Their champion and Bailey’s was the Rev. George Gilfillan, a Scotch 
critic. Although Bailey denied any responsibility for the Spasmodics, he was as- 
sociated with them through Gilfillan, and by many literary historians is still 
grouped with them. Actually, he belonged to an earlier generation and a somewhat 
different literary tradition, although Festus undeniably influenced the Spasmodics. 
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Artists. Some artist will perhaps be inspired some day during the next 
thousand years, or so, to make a design that will be passable. Leave it 
till then. What are a thousand years to a reputation like Byron’s? 


II 


The second group of letters consists of remarks Bailey made 
between 1859 and 1875 on the drama. One of the greatest literary 
problems of the nineteenth century was the creation of a theatre 
that would be high art. In England it was not solved until the ap. 
pearance of Shaw. Keats, Shelley, Browning, and dozens of minor 
writers, stimulated mainly by Lamb’s Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets, Who Lived About the Time of Shakspeare (1808) 
and by remarks of Hazlitt and Coleridge on Shakespeare, at- 
tempted to raise the English theatre from the depths. Festus is 
in dramatic form, and in the 1830's Bailey, like so many others, 
wrote a drama in verse for Macready, the great actor-manager. Un- 
like many of the would-be theatrical authors, Bailey had the in- 
telligence to destroy his play. 

Subsequently, Bailey seems to have devoted some thought to 
the problems of reviving great English drama, for the conclusions 
he arrived at in the 1860’s and 1870's are acute and just. His dis- 
cussion of Measure for Measure, for example, now often called a 
problem play, catches the essence of that peculiar work; and the 
kind of play he proposed for a revived theatre was certainly 
achieved by Ibsen and later by Shaw. Even so, by 1866, as the 
second letter shows, he had quite given up any hope for the revival 
of the theatre; and the last two extracts indicate that he was not 
taken in by either Tennyson’s or Swinburne’s attempts to revive 
Elizabethan tragedy. He admired the beauty of the verse, but he 
saw that neither had created anything in any way suitable for the 
stage. One wonders if he ever understood that Ibsen and Shaw had 
created the type of drama which he saw was necessary if the stage 
were again to be aesthetically important. 


1859 


The power of constructing a story is one of the prime requisites 
It is not necessary to adhere to history very closely nor very minutely, 
and therefore the Ages of legend and tradition have always had 
preference among dramatists. Still there are events & characters of 
more modern times, discernible I doubt not to a penetrating eye, 
capable of furnishing sufficiently good subjects. But there is another 


4L.e., for good drama. 
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species of the Drama in which the whole, or very nearly, is fictitious in 
characters, incidents, &c; and this, if there is any special moral to 
inculcate is perhaps as available as any. Such is one of the grandest 
works of Shakespeare, his “Measure for Measure,” and of all his plays 
my favourite. In dramas of this kind the loftiest teachings may be 
embodied, religious or political, the peculiarities & the merits, and 
demerits of forms of faith, or modes of government concealed more or 
less under diversities of person. This has always struck me as the last 
great opening which the Drama presents. History & legend it seems to 
have exhausted, Ossian, the Nibelungs,® the Saxons, Antar, are almost 
too remote, either in time or place or both to be available. The 
Jewish history however from peculiar reasons has more interest than 
some of these others. The costume is held to be prejudicial to the suc- 
cess of such stories generally. 


London, 1866. 


As regards the theatre I do not much frequent it now; but I candidly 
confess I have enjoyed many visits to Old Drury, Covent Garden & the 
Haymarket in times passed. It is not the theatre itself which does 
harm, but the adjuncts and accompaniments. If these could be 
separated it would be a great blessing, it might then become truly a 
school of morality instead of what it now is too often a “Head Centre” 
of immorality. But of course this is not a necessary result. Good & 
Bad are to be found everywhere. There have been people I am told 
who went to Church to pick pockets. A really good play I do not object 
to whether Tragedy or Comedy; but as a class of composition I look 
upon the Drama as obsolete, or just becoming so. An Author may 
choose the Dramatic form if he pleases in a serious composition; but 
he will influence more by being read than dramatized. The book indeed 
supersedes everything, all methods of teaching, all modes of intellectual 
enjoyment. One can hardly therefore look forward to any extensive 
or permanent revival. I think a good theatre in a Town is an acquisi- 
tion. There is always a peculiar charm to young people in the Drama 
and much that is calculated in many of our best plays from Shakespeare 
to Sheridan Knowles® both to expand and refine the mind. But I shall 
never be a frequent visitor again to such entertainments. I am quite 
sure that some who look upon the Theatre as the Devils House do so 
with a thoroughly diabolical spirit. But people must be allowed 
generally to act for themselves. One man may go to a theatre & derive 
mental improvement & moral benefit from his visit: and another in 
experience may have just the reverse. But society cannot forego all 
advantages because some may be abused by the vicious or the ignorant. 
Much depends on the general effect of such an institution as to the way 
in which it is managed & superintended. I have written quite a lecture. 


5 Wagner’s Der Ring des Nibelungen, the libretto of which Bailey knew before the 
cycle was produced in England, was first presented at Bayreuth in 1876. Hebbel’s Die 
Nibelungen appeared in Germany in 1862. 

* Knowles (1785-1862) was one of the authors who tried to revive the Elizabethan 
drama. His most famous tragedy was Virginius (1820). 
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1874 

I have read Bothwell.’ It is undoubtedly a notable poem. He ap. 
prehends character perfectly, and has a profound and subtle insight 
into it. Of course it is a Dramatic poem not a Drama. He shews us too 
much of processes, too little of results. To make a Drama it takes a 
Catastrophe. The deaths of course of Darnley and others are only 
incidents. It is the middle number of a trilogy. For a fine passage, 
beside the one you refer to, read the Queen’s meditations over the 
corpse of Darnley. I hardly think that his main object was to expose the 
imperfection of aristocratic & monarchical government. He. was first 
attracted I imagine by the character of Mary as somewhat of a Royal 
Wanton. 


St. Brelade’s, July 15, 1875, 


I have just finished Queen Mary.’ As an historical drama it is better 
written than any one else of the present could do. But there is no crown- 
ing incident in the story, nothing that excites suspense, & gives effect to 
the legendary Drama in such works as Hamlet, Lear, &c. It is just a series 
of Tableaux, a year for an act; but it seems to me to have missed the one 
motive which might have given a vivid and intense interest to the play, 
Elizabeth was not brought to the block, solely by Philip’s intervention. 
And why did he prevail upon Mary to spare Elizabeth? Because he 
wished ultimately to marry Elizabeth himself. 

The effect I am afraid is historical more than dramatic. He calls it, 
rightly enough I suppose, a Drama. It is not tragedy, it is not comedy. 
But it is something like a tragic play with a comedy ending. It is nota 
happy subject; still he has avoided the prolixity & undramatic minute- 
ness of Swinburne. They have neither of them, yet, I am sorry to say, 
shewn much skill in Dramatic composition as adapted for the stage. 
I wish them both success with his Mary. One was beautiful, one was 
ugly, & they were both amongst the most execrable wretches that ever 
disgraced & disgusted humanity.®° 


III 


Towards the authors of the nineteenth century who dominated 
the middle decades and who were a few years older than he was, 
Bailey was not particularly tender. He found Disraeli’s Lothair 
a little ridiculous; he felt that Dickens was lucky and wise to die 


7 Poetic drama by Swinburne, published in 1874. 

8 Poetic drama by Tennyson, published in 1875 and presented at the Lyceum 
in 1876. 

9 These two paragraphs do not appear together in Brown’s notebook. But since 
Brown did not arrange the material in chronological order, since both paragraphs 
are on the same subject, and since Brown in a note identifies the subject of the 
second paragraph as Tennyson’s Queen Mary, I have concluded that both were 
originally in the same letter. In the notebook, the first paragraph has in the date- 
line only “1875.” 
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when he did; he insisted in a letter not given here that Tennyson 
had foolishly continued the bareness of style introduced by Words- 
worth which Bailey himself had repudiated; he felt that ‘Tennyson 
should have produced an epic; and he found utterly distasteful 
John Stuart Mill’s lack of Christian faith, to his contemporaries so 
shockingly expressed in the Autobiography. 

It is not surprising, then, that Bailey should have liked Swin- 
burne’s poetry in spite of Swinburne’s atheism. It had the kind of 
extreme elaboration of aesthetic surface which Bailey found in- 
creasingly attractive as he grew older. Nor is it surprising that he 
was friendly with Alfred Austin, who in his Poetry of the Period 
attacked almost all of the poets of the day as caustically as he pos- 
sibly could. It is of some point that in the introductory remarks of 
his book Austin quoted Festus and commented on it with great 
admiration. 

In fact, Bailey was in some ways a very old-fashioned man by 
1870. Even in the 1830’s Tennyson and Browning, who were 
older than he, had newer and fresher attitudes and a profounder 
understanding of the major problems of nineteenth-century 
culture. Consequently, it is not surprising that Bailey, in the last 
letter of this group, should have attacked Arnold. For Arnold was 
among the leaders in the re-evaluation of English culture which 
occupied the best efforts of the last three or four decades of the 
nineteenth century. In this revolt, for such it was, Bailey took no 
part. 


7 Athol Terrace, Dover, June 17, 1870. 


I write now because of our continual change of residence. We spent a 
fortnight at Ramsgate, and the same time at Deal, & arrived here on 
Wednesday last. We are in the same house as when we were here 6 
years ago. However we have a beautiful sea view, the water being only 
distant from the house the breadth of a narrow road, and the white 
cliffs of France gleaming on the horizon. I always find these cliffs very 
tantalizing. I have had them before my eyes constantly for the last 
month, & feel the old longing waken me to become better acquainted 
with them. However I cannot say anything positive upon that head at 
Present. During the passed few weeks I have been in correspondence 
with the author of Poetry of the Period’® & we find ourselves pretty 
near neighbours, he residing at Ashford which is only 18 or 20 miles 
away, & he has invited us to his house, & sometime next week I suppose 
we shall go there. His poem called “The Season” which was published 8 
or g years ago"! I have just read. He sent it to me & I think it a very 


10By Alfred Austin (1835-1913); published in 1870. 11In 1861. 
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clever work of the kind. It has both strength & finish in a high degree, 
His prose too is very good. 


June 18th, 

I laid down my pen to enjoy more nearly the effect of a bit of a gale 
that was blowing at the time sending up the spray level with our 
windows—I always liked Dover—the solemn look of the forts, castles, 
barracks & general defences about the Town invest it on the whole with 
a sort of no mistake air that is calculated to make a serious impression 
on the mind of a stranger, I should think of a foreigner. 

Of course we have been reading Lothair.'? I read it on the beach at 
Deal to the rumble of the tide-rolled shingle. Certainly it is an enter. 
taining work & has something of an oriental character about it sug. 
gestive of race. Everything is on such a magnificent scale, has such an 
air de luxe, every tenement is a palace or a Cathedral, every character 
almost a prince, a high priest or a noble, every woman married or 
single a Queen, a priestess or a nymph. The only residences of mankind 
are Rome or London or Jerusalem. There is no circulating medium 
but chests of good red gold or handfulls of Emeralds & Ropes of 
Pearls. While the vastness of the agencies at work, civil & religious, the 
whole of the Roman Catholic Church, the highest of secret societies in 
the world, the interests of Protestantism, & the actual collision of 
armies, and an elaborate apparatus for the manufacture of miracles 
are all brought to bear with immense skill upon one unique object 
of the spiritual perversion of a single individual; after all only a mock 
miracle and a transient triumph. 

The death of Chas Dickens'* seems to have been much felt. As far as 
his reputation is concerned his removal may be said to be fortunate. 
He was writing himself out completely. When we saw him in Feby we 
thought he was looking very shaky and prematurely old.1* 


London, January 31, 1870. 


Mr. Tennyson’s new volume'’® is of much the Same Calibre as the 
last. I am glad that he has made something of a consecutive character, 
but there is nothing in it of the Epic order. Lucretius I had not read 
before. I cannot express how much I dislike it. It is founded on the 
same class of traditions as that which makes Anacreon die choked with 
a grape stone, & Aeschylus by the mistake of an Eagle on his bald head. 
The whole thing is strained & vitiated by this original falsity. Lucilia 
too was his mistress & not his wife. Wives & mistresses there have been 
since the World began, but these theories of life and parallels of con- 
duct have had & always will have an almost immeasurable divergence, 
if not total opposition. 


12 By Benjamin Disraeli; published in 1870. 13 June g, 1870. 
14 Bailey and his wife had attended one of Dickens’ farewell readings the previous 
January. 


15 The Holy Grail and Other Poems (1869). 
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St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey, October 30, 1873. 


You have seen I dare say some account of the autobiography.’* He 
appears to have been a prodigy of learning. It is rather singular that 
the most profoundly learned writer of our age in what are preeminently 
university studies, should not have been a university man. Although I 
suspected his religious creed was very brief, yet I was not aware his 
father had educated him in such rigidly im-puritan principles, that 
his ordenodoxy was a matter with himself of such careful & exhaustive 
conviction. Truly I lament it very much, but it accounts for a certain 
sense of incompleteness and deficiency which I have always felt in 
reading his best works. Deesse aliquid videtur.1* However it seems 
necessary for a man to believe in something; & if he did not believe in 
God one might infer from the extravagant & incredible eulogium he 
makes upon his wife that his creed parodying the famous parody of 
Douglas Jerrold might be expressed in the formula: There is no God & 
Mrs. Mill is his substitute. 


St. Brelade’s Bay, December 6, 1874. 


Since you wrote respecting the “Contemporary”!* I have read that 
magazine & though the greater part of it is dreadfully dry—but Mat- 
thew Arnold’s defence’® is a trifle more readable as style, & written 
with more sensible & definite aim. He too, and if a constant reader of 
the Contemporary, it is not so much to be wondered at, is apparently 
losing himself in a metaphysical fog; and though he professes to be 
excessively logical, I wish much he could write a little more rationally 
in some things. Does he think mankind will ever accept a substitute 
for the simple term & the simple idea of God, which is all perfection, 
the clumsy and round-about phrase of “The Eternal—not ourselves— 
which makes for righteousness”? Never since the day of the Barebones 
Parliament, and the “now are ye justified by faith Boddington” times, 
has anything more elaborately contemptible of the kind been produced. 
With some of his notions respecting the Scriptural documents I quite 
agree, as far as I can gather his meaning from the present contribution, 
& shall hope sometime to meet with his complete work, parts of it I 
confess I had read in “Cornhill” a good while ago. 


IV 


The final group of these letters is quite different in tone and 
subject-matter from the preceding ones. They are travel letters, and 
each is complete, not fragmentary. For years Bailey had longed to 


16 John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography (1873). 

17“Something seems to be lacking.” 

18 The Contemporary Review, founded in 1866, was a forum for the revolt against 
the first era of Victorianism. 

19“Review of the Objections to Literature and Dogma.” The first two parts ap- 
peared in the Contemporary in the October and November issues of 1874. Later 
installments appeared in 1875, and the series was published in book form in the 
same year with the title God and the Bible. 
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travel on the continent; he had not been there since a visit to Paris 
in the 1830's. Finally, in 1870, he set out for Paris, only to be turned 
back by the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. The first letter 
contains a vivid description not only of the excitement in France 
at the time but also of the feelings towards Prussia characteristic 
of a nineteenth-century liberal. Bailey had grown up in a liberal 
family and social environment, and nine years before his 1870 trip 
to Boulogne he had published a book of political commentary, 
On the International Policy of the Great Powers. 

The second and third letters have a nostalgic charm today. In 
1872 Bailey finally got to Rome, and his reactions are typical of 
those of the Victorian traveller, with his memories of Byron’s 
Childe Harold and his Protestant disapproval of the sensuously 
stimulating Mediterranean churches, still, to Bailey, echoing with 
Pagan rites and superstitions. The romanticist at Rome of Bailey's 
time, alas, has since surrendered to the archaeologist, and the 
archaeologist to Mussolini’s architects and tinsel imperialists. 

A similar nostalgia moves the modern reader of the last letter, 
In 1890 Bailey was seventy-four years old, and exhausted from the 
tremendous labor of preparing the enormous final edition of 
Festus for the press. He went to Cannes to recuperate, and his 
description of that town popularized and developed by the British 
evokes a tranquil picture of the Europe of Henry James, of a time 
before two terrible wars had destroyed much of ‘its beauty and 
charm. 


Boulogne sur Mer, August, 1870. 


I recd your last just as we were on the point of leaving Folkestone. 
We have had delightful weather. On Thursday & Friday last came the 
news of the impending war; and as it appears to have been looked upon 
for some time as a necessity, the certainty of its actual arrival was less 
surprising than it might have been. Still it seems sudden & we are all 
thrilled by the shock; the war & the rumours about it form now almost 
the only topic of conversation. The enthusiasm shown here as else- 
where was & is immense. Of the Ministerial announcement which pre- 
ceded the declaration of war & which was circulated as such & cried 
in the streets, I have a copy but the official declaration which was 
proclaimed by the Maire has the heat of drama, in the streets on 
Sunday afternoon. At the event I assisted by my presence for the 
curiosity of the thing. The excitement throughout the day was intense. 
The Marseillaise was announced to be sung at the Theatre from g to 
Eleven O'clock, & I have no doubt was; but at that time of night the 
streets were full & every one eagerly & excitingly discussing the subject. 
Bands paraded the town from end to end. The Marseillaise, mourit 
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pour patrie, & pourtant pour la Tyrie, prevents us from having any 
sleep, till after three o’clock in the morning. At the present moment 
there is a lull in the agitation still more or less prevalent everywhere. 
But of course one cannot say how long it will last. We have both 
English & French in the house, and of course our discussions are 
perfectly amicable, there being of course at present no question of 
England in the matter. I sincerely wish it may remain so. It is well 
to speak advisedly & with some reserve. Still I cannot say that I 
sympathize with Prussia, nor if she were reduced to her original di- 
mensions I should very much grieve at such a result. Her conduct with 
regard to Denmark & Hanover has marked her out, as the most over- 
bearing, arrogant & unjust of European powers. I will make no pre- 
diction as to the success of either, but if Prussia suffers she will have 
earned her punishment. Her triumph has not been associated with 
increase of freedom in those states she has forcibly annexed. Rather 
the reverse. She is more despotic in her constitution, & this the liberal 
party throughout Europe generally confess, than Austria. But of course 
I cannot go fully into the question. My wife thinks it better to return 
to England as soon as we can, finding our way to some place on the 
South Coast. 


Rome, March 27th, 1872. 


I promised to write to you from Rome, and now on the last day of 
our sojourn here, I feel that I can but very imperfectly fulfill the 
obligation. In the first place, I have hardly had time, not seldom when 
[had a little leisure I have been somewhat unwell. At last the battle of 
“Lions” is over. But to have seen Rome is a triumph of life worth 
almost any sacrifice and trouble. I understand Rome, the history of the 
world it seems to me, better than before. As for art I cannot pretend 
to say much about it, but with all that I have seen, in architecture, 
ancient & modern, in statuary, in painting, from the Medicean Goddess, 
to her of the Capitol, the Laocoon, the Apollo, the Dying Gladiator, the 
Faun, the Wolf, with all I have been charmed and delighted beyond 
expression. The Transfiguration & other works of Raffaello, the Sistine 
Chapel, & the gigantic designs of Michael Angelo, his noble statue of 
Moses, and the vast number of works of ancient art, some most grand 
& some most delicate with which Rome abounds seems to supply 
standards to the mind of excellence in every variety of form and 
colour. Of St. Peter’s & the Colosseum, it is unnecessary to speak. You 
probably know the best of what has been said on both. After all Lord 
Byron has most adequately expressed what passes through the spec- 
tator’s mind. The Colosseum & the Forum I became quite familiar 
with; wandering amongst their ruins almost all hours of the day; and 
often by night, under cloudy skies, and rain & bright moonlight. The 
Temple of Vesta, & the Pantheon, are two of the most perfect antiques 
in Rome, and two of the most interesting. The associations Historical, 
legendary, and poetical, connected with the various hills, the Tarpiean 
Rock, and the River turbid and rapid I need not dwell upon. They are 
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hieroglyphed upon our memories from the earliest years of conscious 
age: and to see them with the bodily eye, carries one back for the mo. 
ment into the ages of natural faith. ‘The wreck of Paris is painful to see 
but the ruins of Rome are awful.?° They frown down upon one in the 
most apparently unlikely and out of the way places. Baths, Theatres, 
Temples, Palaces, you seem to stumble over them everywhere. Rome in 
its Ecclesiastical aspect is not so interesting to me as to some people, 
Nevertheless out of its 364 Churches I think I must have gone into a 
hundred. Into the modern Senate I did not intrude. The Church % 
state are not yet reconciled. If the Pope were to appear in Public, it 
would be tantamount to acknowledging the new regime; and that ] 
believe never will be in this world. It is not a matter of much difficulty 
to get oneself presented to the Pope—Holy week intervenes & I cannot 
stay: Still to return; many of the Churches beside St. Peter’s, such as 
the Lateran, the Gesu, St. Marie Maggiore, St. Maria, Cosmedin & vari- 
ous other sacred edifices dedicated to the Great Goddess of the Christian 
Catholic world worshipped now in some instances with the Son in the 
very same temples where Ceres & Proserpine of old were honoured, 
are truly magnificent: Some of these gorgeous beyond description: al] 
our churches look cold, colourless, & Poverty-stricken, besides their 
wealth of Gold & Marble & Mosaic & Alexandrine work of the most 
delicate & matchless kind, & only meant to be trodden: & yet in some 
respects I have seen no fretted roofs nor pillared aisles so imbued, as it 
were, with the solemn sentiment of religion as in our minsters & 
cathedrals, & the great churches of Northern France. The Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella “The stern round tower of other days,” but which was 
Not so stern or gloomy as I expected, being built externally, like the 
Pyramid of C. Cestus of white marble. The calm columns of Adrian, 
Trajan, & Antonine; the Bronze Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius; 
the Castor & Pollux of the Capitoline Hill; the Portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci; the many fountains, Palms, Obelisks, the triumphal arches of 
Titus, Severus, and Constantine; the former with the Seven branched 
Golden Candlesticks as Symbolic of the spoils of Jerusalem; the others, 
rich in the representation of our Gothic and Gaulish ancestry, are 
things amongst others never to be forgotten, and independently of the 
Relics of Saints & Martyrs, the teeth for instance of Peter & Paul, the 
Virgin’s milk, & the Gridiron of St. Laurence, constitute a true & un 
surpassable treasury of valuable remains. I have left some things yet 
to see on our return, for I have drunk of the Fountains of Nevi by 
moonlight, & must return according to tradition, videlicet, The Cata- 
combs, the Elziverian & Lateran, museums, the libraries of the Capitol 
& the Vatican & some other things I should not like to omit altogether 
if I can avoid it. We have met Wm & Mary Howitt?! here & their 

20 Bailey is referring to the damage done by the Commune in 1871 to the Tu: 
leries, the Hétel de Ville, and other buildings. 


21 Old friends of Bailey’s, once residents of Nottingham, and at one time well 
known writers. In 1839 they had helped launch Festus on its astonishing career. 
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daughter, who with the Trollopes in Florence?* have made our visit to 
these places more interesting & agreeable than it would have been 
otherwise. I was present at the arrival of the Prince of Wales in Rome. 
The Generals Sherman & Sheridan, Mr. Hiram Powers the Sculptor 
of the Greek Slave** we met. An Australian Sculptor wishes me to sit 
for my bust on my return. 

P.S. Naples. Arrived here yesterday. March 28th. A letter addressed 
Poste Restante the next ten days will find me. 


Cannes, November 22, 1890. 
Hotel des Orangers. 


This is the first time I have set pen to paper since I wrote to you last 
in the shape of a letter, & now I would rather you were here with us 
than I had the very indifferent satisfaction of describing instead of 
showing you, one at least of the most charming spots on earth. It is a 
town we both certainly have wished for many years to see. And the 
general striking position of the place, the richness & novelty of the 
vegetation, the vivid colouring of all things about one, from the 
Dazzling White of the roads & houses to the glowing & burning Ochres 
of the Rocks you pass through on your way; now amidst Olive woods 
mile after mile; now amidst Pinewoods sweeping away for leagues; 
now through Vineyards simply without end; now through groves of 
oranges ever luxuriant; the large plantations of the Eucalyptus, of the 
Australian blue gum tree; the immense Cactus, also Yucca & other 
growths of that species; the Palms everywhere, in gardens & by the road 
side, in all the public places, and close to the Sea, give altogether a 
stranger and more striking charm to the district, & of a more foreign 
character than I had anticipated. 

We find ourselves on the airiest & healthiest position considerably 
elevated & with a view from beginning to end of the mountain spur 
of the Maritime Alps called the Estérel mountains the highest peak of 
which is about 2000 feet in height, but of the loveliest & most pictur- 
esque character, & a wide wide stretch of the blue sea beyond, from our 
balcony which is most delightful. We have a garden & two orangeries, 
already from the mildness of the season coming into blossom, & some in 
fruitage. An old and lightning struck Tower crowning an eminence on 
the Tourmareth side which to distinguish may serve to give you some 
idea of. our domestic position or home quarters & of our surroundings 
generally. Flowers are abundant as you may have heard or may sup- 
pose even at this time of the year. Beds and hedges of roses to be met 
with on all sides; & the cemetery is a wilderness of floral tributes of 


22 Presumably Thomas Adolphus Trollope (1810-1892) and his wife, long mem- 
bers of the British colony at Florence. He was Anthony’s brother, a novelist, and an 
historian of Tuscany. 

28 Hiram Powers (1815-1873), an American sculptor, carved his “Greek Slave” in 
1843. Its nudity created a great controversy in the United States and in England, 
where it was exhibited at the Crystal Palace in 1851. It is now in the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington. 
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pious affection. The town has various public places & gardens planted 
with palms and planes, plenty of fountains & running water & the 
Streets are well kept. But the charm of the place is the extreme pleasant. 
ness of the spot, the softness & richness of the climate, & the splendid 
luxuriousness of the thousand, as it were, enchanted palaces you see 
around you. 


Yours affectionately 
P. J. B. 
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TO PRINCETON 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES—1893 


On February 22, 1893 the walls of the Bonner Gymnasium 
reverberated with applause as Newton Booth Tarkington ’93 con- 
cluded his address, “‘Us and George Washington.” The applause 
was merited, for not only had the Senior Orator delivered a vig- 
orous and satirical oration on the foibles and peculiarities of his 
classmates but he had also made a further contribution to the ex- 
ercises in the form of a pen-and-ink sketch used as the design for 
the front cover of the program (reproduced below). 
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WOODROW WILSON AND PATTON HALL 


Robert B. O’Connor (M.F.A. 1920) has recently presented to 
the University Library a group of letters relating to the construc. 
tion of Patton Hall and the proposed adjacent quadrangle of the 
Graduate College. Included in the group are twenty-three letters 
(one being a photostatic copy) from Woodrow Wilson to the 
architects which reveal Wilson’s keen interest in the architectural 
problems posed by the plans for the new buildings. Mr. O'Connor 
has also presented to the Library the drawing by Jules Guérin of 
the long elevation of Patton Hall and the correspondence between 
Guérin and Benjamin Wistar Morris, Jr., the architect of the 
dormitory, concerning the drawing. 

An interesting footnote to the Wilson presidential movement of 
1906 is provided by the correspondence between Wilson and 
Morris. In a letter dated February 6, 1906 the latter wrote, “I see 
that the Wilson boom for 1908 has been started and trust for 
Princeton's sake that there is nothing in it.” To this Wilson replied 
the following day, “You may take it for granted that the ‘Wilson 
boom’ is in no way serious.” 


THE TRAIL OF THE SHOD HORSE 


Frederic Remington captured more completely than did any 
other artist the spirit of the Far West before it was submerged by 
the onrush of American civilization. He recorded the last days of 
freedom and grandeur and the tragic degeneration of the Indian 
race, as well as the lives of the red man’s foes, the pioneers, trap- 
pers, cowboys, prospectors, and gamblers, whose exploits have 
become a part of American folklore, and he caught the unmarred 
beauty and magic of the vast unconquered Western fastness. 

Whatever the current critical estimation of his work as an artist 
may be, his authority as an interpreter of the West will remain 
forever unchallenged and his paintings, sculpture and _ illustra- 
tions will be held in high esteem as vivid and authentic portrayals 
of one of the most vital and picturesque periods in the history of 
the United States. 

An oil painting by Remington entitled ““The Trail of the Shod 
Horse,” which was painted in 1907, two years before the artist's 
death, has been presented to the Library by Francis Earle ‘og. 
It will be hung in the Rollins Room in the new library, where it 
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will serve as a fitting adjunct to the remarkable collection of books 
and other material on the West formed by Philip A. Rollins ’89. 


36 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Following the precedent set last spring with the exhibition of 
photographs by Brett Weston and an address on photography by 
Beaumont Newhall, the Print Club sponsored—in conjunction 
with a showing of some of his most recent photographs—a lecture 
by Ansel Adams on the twenty-third of October. The enthusiasm 
aroused by these first tentative steps was such that the Print Club 
has decided to devote more of its attention to this art medium and 
to include a limited number of outstanding photographs in its 
lending collection. 

The month of November marked the first comprehensive exhibit 
of the work of TT. M. Cleland presented in this country. Arranged 
under the supervision of Mr. Cleland himself, the exhibition is 
considered one of the most notable presentations of the Print 
Club. A talk by Mr. Cleland on the evening of November the 
thirteenth was warmly received by an appreciative audience. 

Also on display during the month of November were a selection 
of Benton Spruance’s recent lithographs and a collection of photo- 
graphs by Brett Weston of scenes in the town of Princeton and on 
the University campus (including several views of the Graphic 
Arts Division of the Library). 

December was ushered in with a demonstration of the technique 
of serigraphy by Ernest Hopf on the afternoon of the second, which 
heralded the opening of an exhibition of serigraphs from the Na- 
tional Serigraph Society. 

The final event sponsored by the Print Club for the year 1947 
was a lecture (illustrated with slides) by Carl Zigrosser on the 
subject “What Prints Can Mean,” presented on the evening of 
December the eleventh. . 

The 1948 Membership Print will be shown for the first time on 
the twentieth of February at the exhibition sponsored by the 
Graduate Council in the Herbert Lowell Dillon Gymnasium. This 
print is a lithograph in six colors of Clio Hall executed by John C. 


Menihan and is the first lithograph in color which the Club has 
issued. 


S. H. P., JR. 
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THE TREASURE ROOM 


An exhibition of the congratulatory messages formally presented 
to the University in June, 1947 by the delegates of the various 
institutions invited to participate in Princeton’s bicentennial cele. 
bration was held in the Treasure Room during the month of 
October. These documents, expressing the greetings of colleges, 
universities ad learned societies throughout the world, many of 
them elaborately engrossed and handsomely bound, made an im- 
pressive display. 

Through the cooperation of the Julien Levy Galleries and of 
Allison Delarue ’28, an exhibition of Eugene Berman’s original 
sketches and designs for ballet productions was presented in 
November and December. Mr. Berman designed the cover for the 
announcement of the exhibition which was issued by the Library. 
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The American heritage has been much publicized of late and 
although there is grave danger of the phrase becoming a little 
hackneyed, we cannot think of a more adequate way of describing 
some of the books which have come to Princeton during the last 
few months, and which so perfectly express the spirit and culture 
of our early history. 

Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. has presented to the Library a copy of 
Thomas Hariot’s A briefe and true report of the new found land of 
Virginia, printed in Frankfort in 1590 by Johann Wechel for 
Theodore De Bry. As the first illustrated edition of the first ac- 
count of the first colony established by the English in America 
and as the first book illustrated from designs executed in the New 
World, this book is one of the most significant volumes of Ameri- 
cana ever to have been received by the Library. 

Thomas Hariot, following his graduation from St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, in 1580, became Sir Walter Raleigh’s mathematical tutor 
and in 1585 was sent by him to Virginia as a surveyor with Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition. He remained in Virginia for a 
year, during which time he made an extensive and detailed 
statistical survey of the colony, and returned to England in the 
early summer of 1586 when Sir Francis Drake transported the 
colonists back to England. In 1588 the first edition of Hariot’s 
book was published in London; of this edition only seven copies 
are known. The following year it was included in Hakluyt’s The 
Principall Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English 
nation, and in 1590 it was published by Theodore De Bry with 
engravings from drawings by John White, an artist who was a 
member of Raleigh’s first colony in Virginia, where he made 
numerous watercolors of the Indians and the flora and fauna of 
the country. When Theodore De Bry came to England to acquire 
Le Moyne’s paintings of the Huguenot colony in Florida in order to 
include engravings of them in a book on the colony which he 
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planned to publish, Richard Hakluyt persuaded him to publish 
first an illustrated edition of Hariot’s book, the illustrations to be 
engravings of White’s drawings. This edition—the first part of the 
remarkable series published by the De Bry family known as the 
“Great Voyages,” and the only part published in English—was 
well received and it appeared in French, English, Latin and 
German. The rarest of these—and the most desirable for an 
American library—is the edition with the English text, only twelve 
copies being recorded, eight in this country (including the Prince. 
ton copy) and four in England. 

The book is bound in green morocco with the arms of the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos on the front and back covers. Al- 
though the two leaves of the Table at the end are in facsimile and 
some leaves have been slightly repaired, it is a handsome and large 
copy. It was sold at the sale of the library of the Duke of Bucking. 
ham and Chandos in 1849, was purchased by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
and was sold in November, 1946 by Sotheby’s at the sale of “a 
further portion” of Sir Thomas’ monumental collection. 

A very early example of Fraktur, an art which belonged almost 
exclusively to the Pennsylvania Germans, came to Princeton in 
the form of the commonplace-book of one William Sorsby, ap- 
parently of Gloucester County, New Jersey. Fraktur is a form of 
illuminated writing, usually a combination of Gothic letter type 
(although Sorsby’s little book is in a fine script almost like copper- 
plate) and oriental motifs. Stemming from the Brotherhood of the 
Cloister at Ephrata in 1745, the art attracted the imagination of 
the people throughout the “Dutch” country, reaching its highest 
level between the years 1785 and 1835. Birth and wedding certifi- 
cates and documents of all kinds were ornamented with the formal- 
ized flowers and birds which gave much charm to the finely 
executed text. 

William Sorsby’s commonplace-book is not perhaps so colorful 
as many examples of Fraktur, being in shades of brown and tan, 
but its early date, 1754, and the fact that it is perhaps a unique 
example of the art in New Jersey at that time, make it especially 
interesting. His fine script records many of the usual commonplace- 
book mottoes such as “‘A Fool uttereth all his Mind,” but there are 
occasional lines more intriguing, such as the pungent “Envious 
Men may be Compared to Chafing Dishes which cannot Heat a 
Thing without Burning Themselves.” It is a fascinating bit from 
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our early history. The Gulick Fund brought William Sorsby: His 
Book to Princeton’s Treasure Room. 

About the same time as the unknown Sorsby was compiling his 
charming little book, John Gordon, also of New Jersey, was pre- 
paring for the printer his Mathematical Traverse Table, &c., hav- 
ing been “desired by several eminent Mathematicians, Teachers of 
Navigation, and Surveyors, and above Five Hundred other 
Gentlemen . . . to have it published with all convenient Speed.” 
The preface, or foreword, to the book contains commendatory 
remarks by John Lawrence, the early New Jersey surveyor, Benja- 
min Franklin, Aaron Burr, “President of Nassau-Hall,” and others. 
It contains two diagrams engraved by Dawkins, was “Printed in 
the Year 1758, and Sold by Mr. W. Dunlap, In Philadelphia.” All 
of this is prefatory, for Princeton has owned the Mathematical 
Traverse Table since 1903, when a copy was secured for the Library 
by V. Lansing Collins, but this fall came an opportunity to add 
A Supplement to the Mathematical Traverse Tables, “the whole 
Taught by the Author . . . at his Home, near Princetown College, 
very cheap considering the Accuracy and Exactness of the Meth- 
od.” This was published in 1760 and is apparently of considerable 
rarity since it is not listed in Hildeburn’s The Issues of the Press 
in Pennsylvania, 1685-1784 (1885-86). 

John Gordon, by his own authority, is not to be identified as 
the landowner of that name who purchased in 1695 large properties 
near Princeton. Let the compiler of the Traverse Table speak for 
himself: “‘Born in Pembrokeshire . . . in Great Britain, in the Year 
1700, and brought up .. . to the Age of about fourteen, by William 
Collins, my Mother’s eldest Brother. . . ; then came to Philadelphia, 
and there was educated in the Use of Figures by Mr. Jacob Taylor. 
... likewise bred to the Brick-laying Business . . . settled in Som- 
merset ,sic; County, near Princetown, where I now teach the 
several Branches of the above Sciences, relating to Figures, in the 
newest and concisest Methods, either for Land or Sea.” The com- 
pletion of John Gordon’s Mathematical Traverse Table may be 
credited to the Gulick Fund. 

The first edition in French of St. John Crévecoeur’s Lettres d’un 
Cultivateur Américain, Paris, 1784, also purchased on the Gulick 
Fund, contains material not in the original Letters from an Ameri- 
can Farmer which gives so picturesque a description of Colonial 
and Revolutionary America. The chapters on Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard are especially rewarding and the fact that the 
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author was a friend of Thomas Jefferson adds to the interest of the 
book which, with its lively descriptive passages, presents the 
author’s reaction to life as it was in America during the period 
in which he lived. 

To leave the American scene for Europe and an earlier age, a 
beautiful manuscript formerly in the Bibliotheca De Cardenas, has 
been presented by the Honorable David A. Reed ’oo. Justinian’s 
Digests, finely executed on vellum, is the work of a copyist of 
North Italy, probably in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century. The text, in red and black Gothic letters, ornamented 
with interesting initials in red and blue, forms two columns, sur- 
rounded by the gloss which is written in another hand in brown 
ink. Graceful tailpieces in the same brown ink give the whole an 
extra touch of charm. Early codices of the Digests are not often 
found and Senator Reed’s gift is a splendid addition to Princeton's 
manuscript collections. 

A fine copy of Paolo Emili’s De rebus gestis Francorum ad 
Christianissimum Galliarum Regem Franciscum Valesium eius 
nominis primum libri decem, Paris, 1539, a much sought-after 
first edition, has been added to the Library’s shelves by the Le Brun 
Fund. The intrinsic value of the text as background for the period 
is sufficiently interesting, but there is also the fact that it was once 
part of the famous library of Michael Wodhull, the English book 
collector and translator. Wodhull (1740-1816) gathered together a 
fine collection of first editions of the classics and rare examples of 
early printing, as well as hundreds of seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century tracts and pamphlets, and, like many collectors of his 
time, had most of them handsomely rebound in elaborate leather 
bindings. The collection was dispersed in 1886. 

Few books can, for the scholar, equal in fascination, the first 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia, and excitement ran 
high when an especially significant copy arrived at the Library, 
secured through funds supplied by three very good friends, Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr., Laurence R. Carton ’07 and Edward E. Rankin 
‘og. The title in full reads: Hydriotaphia, Urne-Buriall, or, A Dis- 
course of the Sepulchrall Urnes lately found in Norfolk. Together 
with The Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincunciall, Lozenge, or Net- 
work Plantations of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, Mystically 
Considered. With Sundry Observations, London, 1658. Princeton's 
copy contains marginal corrections in the author’s hand, and 
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has a twenty-four line errata slip (the usual slip containing but 
eighteen lines). 

Corrections by authors in the margins of first editions pose one 
of the most interesting problems in the study of seventeenth- 
century literature. The Hydriotaphia is one of the most striking 
instances and copies with Browne’s autograph are indeed scarce. 
Geoffrey Keynes in his Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne (1924) 
mentioned the existence of author-corrected copies doubtfully, and 
later (1929) more definitely. In 1932 John Carter, in his sumptu- 
ous edition of Urne-Buriall (Cassell), presented the results of a 
comparison of six author-corrected copies, since which time four 
more have been uncovered. Five are (or were, recently) in private 
collections, the others being in the libraries of Columbia, McGill, 
Trinity College (Cambridge), Yale and Cornell. 

The interesting thing about the corrections is that some cor- 
rections in some of the copies follow the errata lists that ac- 
companied the early editions, while others are independent of the 
errata lists. The same corrections are sometimes found in different 
hands in different copies, suggesting that they may have been made 
from an archetype or “ghost” copy, possibly the one in Columbia 
University to which Professor Jeremiah S. Finch called attention in 
anote published in The Times Literary Supplement in 1940. 

Princeton’s copy of Urne-Buriall is thought by Mr. Finch to be 
one of the most interesting he has examined and of great impor- 
tance in establishing the final text. It contains a large number of 
the corrections which Sir Thomas scattered so casually in his 
distinctive handwriting in the margins of the two famous essays. 

Not often does the Library receive at one time so many really 
choice items as it did in a group of sixteen books and manuscripts 
just presented by Edward Plaut ’12. The manuscripts comprise 
a review of Tennyson’s The Holy Grail by Bret Harte, which ap- 
peared in The Overland Monthly, March, 1870; Mark Twain’s A 
Curious Experience, published in The Century, November, 1881; 
and William Dean Howells’ Edward Bellamy, printed in The 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1898, all three of which are important 
additions to Princeton’s resources in American literature. Among 
the books are a fine copy of Longfellow’s Hyperion, New York, 
1839, a presentation copy inscribed “Mrs. Greene with the kind 
remembrances of the author”; Matthew Arnold’s The Strayed 
Reveller and other Poems, London, 1849, the Buxton Forman- 
R. B. Adam copy, containing the autograph of and a pencil 
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sketch by John L. Kipling, an artist of considerable ability, whose 
son, however, attained much greater fame; Thomas Hardy’s Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, the first issue of the first edition, with the 
autograph signature of the author on the verso of the half-title of 
Volume One; and Dickens’ The Posthumous Papers of the Pick. 
wick Club in the original parts. This last is of special interest, 
having the “Eleven Points” as described by John Eckel, except that 
Part VIII lacks the date of publication on the front wrapper, Part 
II has on the front wrapper the words ‘“‘With illustrations, by Sey- 
mour,” instead of “With four illustrations by Seymour,” and the 
plates in Part XII have no page numbers. The most noteworthy 
feature of the Pickwick is a good copy of Part III, bearing on the 
front wrapper the words “With illustrations by R. W. Buss,” and 
containing the two Buss plates, the “Address from the Publishers” 
and the necessary advertisements. Both the Pickwick and Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles are most welcome in that they fit perfectly with 
the magnificent resources of the Parrish Collection. Mr. Plaut’s 
gift enriches the Library in several fields in which Princeton has 
reason to have pride. 

In mentioning the Parrish Collection, it is pleasant to record 
another addition, purchased on the Gulick Fund: Thomas Hardy's 
G.M.: A Reminiscence, an appreciation of George. Meredith, 
privately printed by Mrs. Hardy in 1927 in an edition of twelve 
copies. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIX, Number 2 


February 1948 





CONTRIBUTIONS 


Recent contributions from Friends total $1,735.00. These were 
made to cover various purposes: Carl Otto v. Kienbusch 'o6 gen- 
erously enabled us to acquire two Woodrow Wilson letters; the 
Arthur Paris Mizener Memorial Fund for the purchase of con- 
temporary poetry was increased by Arthur M. Mizener ’go; Mrs. 
William J. Sinclair endowed a fund to care for additions to be 
made to the collection on vertebrate paleontology in memory of 
her husband; the Stohlman Fund was increased by a contribution 
from W. Frederick Stohlman ‘og; and an anonymous contributor 
has added to the J. Frank Rushton Fund. 


GIFTS 


Some of the Friends also presented books and manuscripts to 
the Library. From Paul Bedford ’97 we received a copy of Sal- 
magundi: or, The Whim-Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Lang- 
staff, Esq., and Others, New York, 1835, in two volumes; also Sir 
William Gell’s Pompeiana, the Topography, Edifices and Orna- 
ments of Pompeii, London, 1852, and an undated edition of The 
Works of Hogarth, published in London by J. Dicks. Curtis W. 
McGraw ’1g9 presented a set of International Critical Tables of 
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Numerical Data, Physics, Chemistry and Technology, eight vol. 
umes, which enabled us to replace a badly worn copy. Arthur A, 
Houghton, Jr. presented a copy of Hariot’s A briefe and true te. 
port of the new found land of Virginia, Frankfort, 1590, and 
the Honorable David A. Reed ’oo presented a handsome manv.- 
script of Justinian’s Digests, both of which are described in New 
and Notable. 

Gifts also came from the following Friends: Lyman H. Butter. 
field, Dr. Walter Lowrie ’90, M. Daniel Maggin, Henry N. Paul ’8,, 


U. J. P. Rushton ’36, Henry L. Savage ’15, W. Frederick Stohtmar 
‘og and Willard Thorp. 
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